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All  Hail  to  the  New  Year,  1882  ! 


W^e  sincerely  give  to  our  readers  the 
greetino-  of  a  happy  New  Year.  May  its 
close  tincl  them  in  the  full  fruition  of  the 
happiness  of  health,  peace,  prosperity  and 
conteijt  1 

The  year  1881  closed  its  eventful  life  on 
the  last  day  of  the  last  week  of  the  last 
month.  This  was  the  year  that  Mother 
Shipton  and  also  an  Italian  prophet  pre- 
dicted many  years  ago,  the  world  would 
end.  But  these  predictions  proved  false, 
and  only  strengthened  the  belief  in  the 
verity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  proclaim 
that  no  mian,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven 
knoweth  the  hour  when  that  terrible  event 
will  take  place.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  there  were  many  circumstances 
Vv'hich  occurred  of  a  startling  character,  so 
as  to  terrify  thousands  of  nervous,  credu- 
lous people  into  the  apprehension  that  the 
end  of  ihe  world  was  about  to  take  place. 

The  year  of  iSSi  was  certainly  one  that 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Avorld  and  particularly  so  in  American  his- 
tory, for  its  peculiarities  of  weather,  inci- 
dents, accidents,  great  calamities  and  terri- 
ble disasters.  To  recapitulate  the  hundreds 
of  strange  events  and  unlooked  for  occur- 
rences which  have  happened  would  occupy 
a  book.  Enough  to  recall  a  few  only,  such 
as  the  intense  heat  and  long  drought  that 
visited  many  poi  tions  of  the  United  States, 
the  terrible  conflagration  that  swept  over 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  West,  destroying 
all  vegetabk  lik  ^nd  many  human  beings, 


besides  birds  and  beasts  innumerable  ;  fail- 
ure of  crops  from  opposite  causes  in  many 
sections  of  this  vast  country  ;  the  drying 
up  of  rivers  and  creeks  ;  seven  comets  dur- 
ing the  year  and  many  other  astronomical 
features  not  usually  seen  in  one  short  per- 
iod ;  signs  and  wonders  of  all  sorts  ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  assassination  of 
a  newly  elected  and  beloved  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  numerous  examples  of  fruit  trees 
■  and  small  fruits  blo^^soming  and  bearing 
:  second  crops  of  fruit,  because  of  the  sea- 
!  sonable  weather  and  warmth  of  autumn, 
j  extending  into  the  first  winter  month,  not- 
I  withstanding  an  early  severe  frost  in  Octo- 
ber, are  facts  worth  recording.  Such  things 
have  often  occurred,  but  ne\  er  before  has 
this  extraordinary  effort  of  nature  been  so 
general  and  so  perfect. 

Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks  and  sad 
mishaps  that  have  brought  individual  grief 
i  and  suffering  to  many,  we,  as  a  people, 
!  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  to  the  Di\'ine 
Ruler.  Our  material  prosperity  as  a  na- 
tion is  far  in  advance  of  any  former  period 
of  our  existence,  and  outstrips  that  of  any 
other  country  of  the  old  world  in  ten  times 
the  number  of  years.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  health  and  a  decrease  in  the 
bills  of  mortality.  We,  as  ii  nation,  know 
no  want  of  the  necessaiies  of  comfortable 
existence,  or  of  even  a  reasonable  supply 
of  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life. 
These  blessings  are  vouchsafed  to  all  classes 
of  American  society.  Temperance  and  in- 
dustry open  the  door  to  the  full  eryoyment 
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of  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  happy 
contentment  to  all  grades  of  social  life. 
What  more  can  a  people  desire  ?  Ft  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  con^iatulation  with 
all  our  peoples  that  we  liv(^  in  a  land  of  lib- 
erty, flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  ruled 
by  just  laws,  equal  justice,  and  furnishing 
a  home  for  the  oppiessed  of  all  nations. 
Such  a  country  has  never  been  before 
known  to  exist  so  long,  with  such  mighty 
power  and  unlimited  extent  of  territory. 
Therefore  we  should  rejoice  and  be  happy 
in  our  individual  as  well  as  wonderful  na- 
tional prosperity.  The  increase  of  our 
sources  of  wealth  have  even  excelled  the 
continuous  increase  of  population.  The 
latter  has  exceeded  the  most  extravagant 
calculations  of  sanguine  statisticians.  May 
the  year  1882,  just  begun,  be  still  more 
prosperous  to  our  great  and  growing  young 
RepubHc,  now  barely  over  100  years  old, 
and  standing,  in  all  material  respects,  at  the 
head  of  all  other  principalities  and  powers 
on  earth  at  this  day. 


Farm  Work  for  January. 


As  this  is  the  bcgiiininti-  of  llic  new  vrar  of 
|ii-{)itiise  to  the  farmer  we  hope,  k't  us  hei;  eaeh 
one  10  Hvsteniatizc  his  woi'k  as  far  as  [lossiblefor 
the  year.  By  this  means  nuuii  lime  vexation 
and  worry  may  be  i)revent(.(,l  thiring-  tlie  revolv- 
ing seasons,  when  it  often  happens  that  neees- 
sary  work  eomes  all  of  a  sudden  and  without 
))revi()us  arrangement  or  i)rovision  for  such  a 
contingency,  mueli  time  is  lost  or  tlie  op})ortu- 
nity  itself  is  gone  befori'  pi-oper  plans  can  be 
adopted,  or  the  Avoi'k  is  hui  rietlly  and  sloveid}' 
])erfornied. 

The  mid  winter  season  is  nol  one  dui-ing  which 
out-of-door  operations  can  be  carried  on  to  any 
extent — the  chief  business  of  the  farmers  and 
])lanters  of  the  ]\liddle  Stales,  being  restricted  to 
the  care  of  the  stock,  the  repair  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements ;  the  laying  out  of 
])lans  for  the  future  culture  of  the  tields  which 
are  to  be  brought  under  tlie  plow  in  the  spring, 
and  lastly,  a  careful  study  during  spare  hours 
and  on  long  winter  evenings,  of  the  information 
which  agricuUural  journals  impart  on  topics  cou- 


nected  Avith  rural  affairs  generally.  The  work 
for  the  month  comprises 

SCRFACK  DllAINS. 

A  Aveekly  examination  of  the  surface  drains 
Avljich  liave  been  formed  to  protect  the  growing 
wheat  from  a  su])erabundance  of  moisture  should 
be  had  and  all  obstructions  to  the  free  passage  of 
tlie  water  should  be  ])romptly  remove<l. 

FIRE- WOOD. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  during 
previous  months  to  the  propriety  of  securing  in 
due  season  an  ample  supply  of  lire-wood  for  the 
uses  of  the  liousehold.  We  presume  that  this 
has  been  done;  but  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  a  stock  of  fuel  to  last  throughout  the 
ensuing  year.  This  kind  of  work  can  be  per- 
foi-med  to  advantage  in  dry,  bracing  weather, 
during  the  mid-winter  months  better  and  Avitli 
less  intei'ference  to  the  regular  tield  operations 
than  at  any  other  season. 

FEXCING. 

Bad  fences  make  breachy  Cfittle.  Good  fences 
are  among  the  most  significant  indications  of  a 
good  farmei'.  They  add  moreover  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  tields  which  they  enclofte,  and 
are  moreover  desii-al)le  in  every  respect.  Fencing 
stuff  may  be  felled  and  cut  into  lengths  suitable 
for  rails  and  posts,  and  when  split  to  their  ap- 
proximate sizes  may  be  hauled  at  once  to  the 
barn  or  to  sheds  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  posts 
may  be  hewed  and  morticed  and  the  rails  pointed 
ready  for  use  at  any  future  time. 

STORE  HOGS. 

Continue  to  feed  these  carefully,  modi-rately 
and  regularly ;  give  them  occasional  supjilies  of 
charcoal  and  rotten  wood,  and  remember  that 
warm,  dry  and  clean  sleeping  apartments  arc 
c([uivalcnt  to  an  extra  ([uantity  of  food  without 
them 

MATERIALS    FOR  MANURE. 

Wv  iiavc  already  urged  so  frequently  the  im- 
portance of  gathering  together  every  species  of 
rough,  fibrous  material  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting it  by  tlie  addition  of  the  manure  drawn 
from  t lie  stables  and  cow-sheds  into  a  most  val- 
uable compost  that  it  is  s<'arce!3'  necessary  to  do 
more  at  this  time  than  to  reiterate  our  sugges- 
tions under  this  head. 

(iATES. 

Bars  are  a  nuisance.  They  Avaste  time  at  sea- 
sons of  the  5'ear  Avhen  time  is  the  most  precious 
As  temporary  substitutes  for  gates  their  occa- 
sional  use  may  be  tolerated,  but  as  any  handy 
man  Avho  has  an  ordinary  knoAvledge  of  the  use 
of  tools  can  construct  a  gate,  some  of  the  spare 
hours  of  Avinter  could  not  be  bcjtev  cnipluycd 
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tlian  ill  o-ettiiii'-  tlieni  read}'  to  replace  such  bars  ! 
as  ma}'  at  present  constitute  the  entrance  way 
into  the  lieldsand  cattle  roads. 

FOWLS. 

•  To  keep  fowls  Avarinly  sheltered  dui-ing-  th  '  i 
winter  is  to  promote  their  early  laying'  in  the 
spring.  If  they  lay  early  they  will  set  early,  and 
as  s[)rini;-  chickciis  are  a  delicacy  for  the  ta^'le 
and  bring  a  high  price  in  th('  market,  pleasure 
and  i)rofit  may  both  be  consulted  In-  provid  ng 
fowls  with  such  protection  as  they  re([uire  Keep 
the  rtoors  of  the  fowl  house  clean.  Furnish 
them  with  sand  and  slack  lime  and  ashes  ^vith 
occasional  messes  of  fresh  meat,  cut  fine,  and 
with  a  little  grain  and  a  constant  supply  of  iresh 
water  they  will  amply  repay  the  care  taken  of 
them.  Give  them  a  warm  nuss  daily  of  a  mix- 
ture of  vegvtablefs,  well  cooked,  and  meal  or  bran 
with  a  little  seasoning  of  salt. 

TLOWING. 

There  often  occurs  during  this  month,  a  tine, 
open  spell  of  weather  that  can  profitably  be  em- 
braced by  plowing  all  stiff  clayey  spots  or  fields, 
and  sub-soiling  the  same  and  leaving  it  in  the 
rough  for  the  action  of  the  frost  and  snow 

IMPLEMENTS. 

There  is  no  one  machine  more  indispensable 
to  the  farmer  than  a  corn  and  cob  mill,  if  time, 
economy  and  usefulness  enter  into  the  man- 
agement of  farm  stock.  This  mill  pays  for  itself 
every  month  where  tliere  are  thirty  oj-  forty  head 
of  stock  of  all  sorts  to  be  fed  daily  with  grain 
No  better  food  can  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  slock 
than  corn  and  cob  meal,  coarsel}'  ground,  and 
for  cattle,  mules  and  horses,  if  it  be  mixed  with 
fine  cut  hay  or  even  straw  well  dampened  and 
softened  with  warm  water.  That  the  cob  is 
of  much  value  when  thus  ground  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt,  because  both  practical  experi- 
ence and  science  have  demonstrated  that  impoit- 
ant  fiict,  and  every  intelligent  stock  lireeder  now 
feels  that  a  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob 
is  essential  to  both  economy  and  profit  in  stock 
feeding. 

Says  a  prominent  horseman,  in  giving  his 
opinion  of  V'anderbilt's  mare,  Maud  S., 
whose  great  feat  at  Chicago  put  her  at  the 
head  (and  dubbed  her  the  "Queen  of  the 
Turf.")  "  In  my  opinion  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  two  minute  gait  wdl  be 
recorded."  It  will  certainly  be  the  case  if 
horsemen  continue  to  use  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  as  it  limbers  up  the  joints,  removes 
all  blemishes,  and  in  fact  has  made  a  com- 
|)lete  revoltion  in  the  horse  business. 


I        Garden  Work  for  January. 

Nothing  can  be  done  in  i-eg:ird  to  garden  work 
this  month,  except  where  hot  heds  and  franu'S 
I  are  used  to  force  ^-egetables  to  early  matu- 
rity. These  hot-beds  and  frames  should  be 
closely  watched  and  allowed  all  the  air  anl  sun- 
liglit  that  is  pru  h'ut,  and  this  mast  be  left,  to  the 
expi'ricnc-(>(l  ju  1^- u  Mit  of  tlic  gardener  or  him 
who  directs  the  mmagcme-nt  of  the  culinary 
garden.  The  walks  an  l  1)3  Is  miy  bo  cleaned 
up  if  such  work  has  not  been  already  done. 
Small  plants  may  be  thinned  of  branches  and 
suckers  where  it  is  necessary  they  be  pruned. 
Compost  heaps  can  be  made  and  preparations 
for  new  !iot-beds  and  frames  carried  on  Bean 
poles  and  pea  sticks  or  pea  brush  from  the  beech 
or  birch  can  now  be  secured ;  the  former,  owing 
to  its  many  twigs  is  the  best  mate.iial  for'the  pur- 
pose of  brushing  peas.  See  that  all  the  g  irden 
tools  are  put  in  order  and  new  ones  wanted  are 
procured  in  time,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
use  at  any  time. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

A  Field  of  Grass. 


Farm  it  as  we  may,  practice  rotation  of 
crops,  yet,  there  is  a  continual  dying  out 
of  our  grasses,  and  re-seeding  the  land 
does  not  permanently  re-establish  them — 
and  the  enquiry  continually  comes,  why 
the  grass  does  not  hold  its  footings.  The 
old  theories  attribute  it  to  dififerent  condi- 
tion of  season,  grubs,  freezing  out,  dying 
out,  and  the  like,  and  modern  science  says 
It  comes  from  lost  fertility,  that  constant 
grazing  has  depleted  the  soil,  and  that  the 
plant  food  has  migiated  in  the  form  of  beef 
butter,  mutton,  etc.  To  a  certain  extent 
their  specifications  enter  into  the  complete 
answer,  but  that  there  are  other  causes,  no 
one  can  doubt. 

If  a  close  examination  of  our  grasslands 
is  made,  the  level  lands,  where  the  water 
line  remains  high,  or  close  to  the  surface, 
the  grass  is  usually  found  of  vigorous 
growth  and  unbroken  turf,  for  the  mixture 
that  this  soil  more  uniformly  contains  keeps 
the  growing  roots  alive  and  spreading,  and 
continually  throwing  off  new  shoots,  which 
the  more  rolling  land  is  unable  to  do  so 
continuously,  owing  to  interrupted  moist- 
ure. 

The  time  of  cutting  grass  has  much  to 
do  with  its  permanenc)'.    Grass  like  tim- 
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ber  has  its  proper  time  for  cutting,  and  the 
lessening  of  injury  to  the  roots.  Grasses 
that  ha\  e  spreading  roots,  hke  red  top  and 
its  kindred  varieties,  are  best  early  cut,  as 
nature  ill  once  sets  about  repairing  the  loss 
Avith  new  shoots,  but  Timothy  needs  to  be 
fully  developed,  from  the  fact  that  its  bul- 
bous roots  are  also  putting  out  new  bulbs 
for  the  next  crop,  and  to  sever  the  stalk, 
cuts  off  a  large  dependency  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  new  growth,  and  unless  condi- 
tions are  exceedingly  favorable,  the  bulb 
with  its  new  offspring  dies. 

The  value  of  our  grass  lands  to  produce 
is  also  largely  influenced  by  a  lacking  of 
fertility  at  the  time  of  seeding  down,  which 

is  usually  done  with  some  kind  of  grain,   

and  by  withholding  this  elen-ient,  the  wheat  j  it  should  be 
taking  the  more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  | 
deprives  the  grass  root  of  its  share,  and 
the  grass  root  thus  held  back,  is  either  fro- 
zen or  burnt  out  as  the  case  may  be,  a  mat- 
ter which  could  have  been  avoided  if  abun- 
dant fertility  had  first  been  appHed.  To 
this  might  be  pointed  out  a  score  of  whys, 
but  in  the  main,  shallow  drainage,  a  friable 
loose  condition  of  the  soil  to  facihtate  the 
spreading  of  the  grass  roots,  sufficient  fer- 
tility mixed  into  the  soil,  limited  pasturage 
of  meadows  and  judicious  cutting  of  hay, 
as  regards  time,  will,  as  a  rule,  result  in  a  pHed  to  grass 
good  field  of  grass.  done  in  the  fall 

It  is  quite  likely  that  self-seeded  lots,  if 
kept  enriched,  come  nearest  to  meeting  the 
requirements,  but  the  fact  is  that  nature 
does  not  always  produce  upon  demand 
or  of  the  right  sorts,  so  that  human  agency 
is  needed.  Manure  and  moisture  are  the 
two  great  essentials  in  grass  growing,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  land  is  kept  en- 
riched, it  may  not  be  relied  upon  for  a 
crop.  When  meadows  that  produce  the 
tame  grasses,  like  timothy  and  red  top,  en- 
riching of  some  kind  needs  to  be  repeated 
each  year.  One  of  the  most  serious  dam- 
ages done  to  meadows  is  feeding  off  the 
aftermath  early  in  the  fall,  and  leaving  the 
roots  unprotect(  d  until  nature  kindly  sends 
a  covering  of  snow.  Either  of  these  kinds 
will  stand  much  hard  usage  by  the  elements 
but  show  bad  treatment  from  the  farmer 
very  soon.  If  the  aftermath  is  allowed  to 
remain  and  serve  as  a  mulcli  for  the  soil,  a 
j^ood  benefit  will  be  received  from  the  crop 
of  hay  following,  more  than  balancing  the 
gain  from  a  few  days  feediiig,  and  to  this 
iind  early  cutting  should  be  resorted  to,  so 


that  the  roots  may  be  enabled  to  cover 
themselves  with  a  coating  of  cool  green 
before  the  parching  days  of  July,  and  if 
the  season  should  be  favorable,  the  after- 
math could  be  cut  with  far  less  damage 
than  will  follow  feeding  it  off  the  land. 
Ohio.  ^  J. 


G. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Manuring  Grass  Lands. 


Unless  the  land  is  in  "good  heart"  it  is 
desirable  to  manure  the  grass  fields  to  se- 
cure that  yield  which  makes  it  profitable  to 
grow  grass  for  hay,  or  for  pasturing ;  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  grass  is  to  be 
used  has  much  to  do  in  determining  how 
done.    By  securing  an  early 
and  vigorous  start,  and  then  keeping  the 
grass  growing  rapidly,  a  season  of  drought 
does  not  seem  to  affect  it  near  as  much  as 
it  does  that  which  has  been  neglected  in 
this  respect.    When  manuring  lands  in- 
tended for  pasturing,  we  do  not  think  it  a 
good  policy  to  do  so  with  stable  manure, 
especially  when  applied  in  the  spring,  for 
the  refuse  matter  which  is  left  on  the  grass 
is  frequently  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the 
cows,  horses,  &c.,  to  their  evident  detri- 
ment.   When  such  manure  as  this  is  ap- 
lands,  we  prefer  having  it 
when  the  winter  frosts  and 
snows  prevent  any  ot  the  bad  efifects  which 
may  follow  a  spring  application.  Where 
it  can  be  done,  bone  dust  is  preferable  for 
the  permanent  grass  lands.    It  is  not  quite 
so  active  in  its  immediate  effects  as  is  sta- 
ble or  barnyard  manure,  but  it  is  lasting, 
bringing  the  best  possible  kind  of  griss, 
timothy  sod  especially  being  benefitted. 
Coarse  manure  should  never  be  applied  to 
grass  lands,  no  matter  whether  the  land  is 
for  pasture  or  for  hay,  for  the  trash  is  apt 
to  come  in  the  way  and  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. Liquid  manuring  is  frequently 
resorted  to  by  those  who  ha\^e  the  "  con- 
xeniences"  for  applying  it,  which  "conve- 
niences "  consist  of  a  hogshead  rigged  on 
wheels  and  supplied  with  a  sprinkling  ap- 
paratus, similar  to  the  street  water  carts  in 
our  large  cities.    By  having  a  pit,  drain  or 
cistern  near  the  barnyard,  so  arranged  as 
to  slope,  and  solid  bottom  so  as  to  carry  the 
liquid  manure  to  the  pit  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  from  which  it  is  removed  by  a 
suction  and  force  pump  to  the  watering- 
cart.    In  the  fall  and  spring  this  can  be 
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used,  also  during  the  summer,  but  not  on 
the  lands  constantly  pastured.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  it  on  the  latter  let  the  pasture 
lie  idle  for  a  week  or  so,  until  it  leaves  the 


gan  cutting  the  corn  on  September  1 1,  and 
we  carted  it  directly  to  the  barn  floor, 
where  with  horse  power  and  a  Lion  masti- 
cator, it   was   cut   fine.     This  machine 


grass  and  then  turn  in  the  stock.    If  the  i  crushes  the  cobs  aad  stalks  very  fine,  which 


drainage  from  the  barnyard  is  insufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  more  can  be  made 
by  soaking  the  manure  in  water. 

D.  Z.  Eyaxs,  Jr. 


Ensilage  at  Spring  Farm. 

We  have  just  opened  our  silo,  and  feel 
quite  elated  at  our  success.  It  is  in  splen- 
did condition  and  every  animal  we  have 
given  it  has  at  once  taken  to  it.  Bulls, 
cows,  heiters  and  calves,  hogs,  sheep  and 
rabbits,  all  ha\'e  eaten  it  without  hesitation, 
with  evident  relish  and  without  waste. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  very  great  \^alue  to  us  of  this  new 
method  of  feeding.  It  will  better  the  farm 
returns  considerably,  although  I  am  far  (in 
my  experience)  from  the  very  fanciful  esti- 
mates and  supposed  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  articles  published  and  books  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  I  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  give  full  results  of  this  experiment  that 
it  may  correct  the  exaggerated  accounts 
already  too  often  given,  i  do  not  think  it 
fair  or  advantageous  to  give  highly  colored, 
exaggerated  accounts  or  estimates  of  even 
the  very  best  of  things,  as  the  actual  results 
will  always  be  so  far  below  the  expectations 
that  many  will  be  discouraged  before  fully 
testing  the  merits  of  the  thing. 

Novv'  for  actual  facts  :  Having  no  money 
to  venture  in  experiments,  I  proceeded 
thus  :  Under  part  of  the  barn  I  dug  a  cel- 
lar, 28  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  7  feet 
deep,  clear  of  the  barn  floor  beams.  This 
I  had  walled  with  stones  on  the  two  short 
ends  and  on  one  of  the  long  ones.  The 
other  side  I  boarded  against  the  earth  with 
hemlock  boards.    The  bottom  is  in  sandy 
soil,  so  hard  that  the  pick  is  required  to  dig 
into  it.    It  is  dry  and  free  from  spring  or  | 
surface  water.    My  idea  was,  that  should  1 
the  silo  prove  a  failure,  I  would  still  have  a 
serviceable  cellar  under  part  of  the  barn.  ! 
I  planted  2*  acres  of  corn  in  drills  3  feet  | 
apart ;  one  kernel  dropped  every  five  or : 
six  inches  in  the  row.    The  soil  was  good 
and  the  culture  properly  attended  to.  The 
crop  looked  fair.    I  cut  several  stalks  which 
measured  1 1  and  1 2  feet  in  height  and  j 
weighed  5  and  51  pounds  each.    We  be- ' 


I  consider  of  great  value.  The  corn  had 
some  very  fine  ears  on  part  of  it,  some 
quite  glazed.  The  whole  went  through  the 
cutter  and  no  part  can  be  distinguished  as 
stalks  or  cobs. 

We  began  by  putting  a  layer  of  8  to  12 
inches  of  rye  straw,  cut  fine,  then  about  12 
to  15  inches  of  green  corn,  then  another 
layer  of  straw,  then  again  corn,  and  so  on, 
until  the  whole  pit  was  filled  and  the  last 
layer  of  straw  stood  one  foot  above  the 
floor  of  the  barn.  This  gave  fully  9  feet 
I  of  cut  fodder  and  straw.  W^e  pressed  it 
j  only  by  stepping  on  it.  While  spreading 
I  evenl}'  and  salting,  which  we  did  to  every 
la3^er  of  straw  except  the  three  top  ones. 
To  fill  this,  took  the  crop  of  two  acres  of 
ground  in  corn,  and  we  can  safely  count  on 
one- quarter  of  it  as  straw.  After  filling, 
we  covered  it  with  hemlock  boards  and 
then  piled  stones  about  18  inches  in  depth 
over  the  whole.-  This  weight  has  settled 
the  whole  mass  down  to  5  feet  in  thickness 
and  it  is  quite  solid  an  1  compact.  About 
three  inches  of  the  top,  immediately  un- 
der ti'ie  boards  is  too  black  and  rotten  for 
use,  but  under  that,  although  emitting  a 
very  strong  alcoholic  smell  and  showing  a 
temperature  of  70°,  while  the  outside  tem- 
perature was  28°,  the  fodder  and  straw  are 
quite  soft,  full  of  juice,  and  of  nice  brown- 
green  color,  somewhat  like  canned  rhu- 
barb. 

Now  as  to  results.  I  ha\'e  no  means  to 
weigh  a  cubic  foot  of  ensilage,  and  will  take 
the  weight  given  by  other  writers  on  this 
subject,  say  50  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
This  weight  I  believe  exaggerated,  but  as 
I  have  not  had,  as  yet,  an  opportunity  to 
test  this  point,  1  will  admit  it.  The  inside 
measurement  of  my  mass  of  ensilage  is  10 
by  24  by  5  feet,  or  1,200  cubic  feet,  60,000 
pounds  or  30  tons.  One-quarter  is  straw, 
and  leaves  for  the  corn  crop  of  2  acres  of 
ground,  22 ^  tons.  Add  to  this  ten  per 
cent,  for  loss  of  moisture,  which  is  about 
right,  and  we  have  for  a  very  fair  crop  of 
fodder  corn,  12  ?  tons  per  acre.  This  is  ac- 
tual and  not  estimated,  except  as  to  the  50 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  We  come  very 
much  below  the  30,  60  and  90  tons  per  acre 
of  some  of  the  excited  writers  on  ensilage. 
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But  I  fear  very  few  can  do  much  better,  |  on  this  account  is  especially  adapted  for 
and  I  will  not  base  any  future  estimates  for  \  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  improvement 
myself  on  anything  better,  although  I  shall  of  a  poor  farm. 


try  to  nnprove  and  hope  to  do  so.  But 
even  this  is  very  encouraging.    With  this 
mass  of  ensilage  I  can  feed  3  or  4  head  of 
cattle,  or  8  head  for  180  days;  or  I  can 
mix  it  with  other  fodder  or  hay,  or  change 
off  and  thus  work  it  to  great  advantage. 
This  assures  any  good  farmer  the  keeping  | 
of  two  head  of  cattle  upon  one  acre  ofj 
ground,  a  result  thus  far  unattained.    My  I 
whole  crop  of  corn  will  be  ensilaged  next 
year,  as  1  shall  save  by  it  husking,  shelling,  I 


But  there  are  some  points  in  regard  to 
its  culture  and  uses,  upon  which  erroneous 
ideas  are  current.  In  the  first  place  there 
needs  to  be  a  thicker  seeding  than  is  usual 
when  the  crop  is  sown  for  grain,  and  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  thicker  should  be  the 
seeding  up  to  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre. 
I  have  s.)wn  all  the  way  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  three 
and  one  half  or  four  have  given  the  best 
yield  of  the  best  fodder,  which  is  all  the 


grinding,  and  all  the  great  trouble  and  work  i  better  the  finer  it  is.    Thick  seeding  gives 


these  operations  involve. 

The  cost  of  my  30  tons  of  ensilage  J 
compute  as  follows  : — Raising  the  crop,  in- 
cluding interest,  $53.50  ;  cutting  $33  ;  equal 
to,  say  $2.90  per  ton.  Its  comparative  nu- 
tritive value  with  corn  fodder  or  hay  I  have 
not  tested  yet,  but  will  try  this  point  care- 
fully. L.  A  G. 

In  Country  Gentleman. 

Rye  as  a  Soiling  Crop. 

The  dry  season  has  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice  the  subject  of  green  fodder 
crops.  Pastures  and  meadows  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  drought  and  the 
winter  store  of  fodder  has  been  drawn  upon 
for  the  support  of  the  stock.  There  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  scarcity  of  fodder  in  the 
spring,  and  it  will  not  do  to  turn  catde  up- 
on the  meadows  already  weakened  by  the 
want  of  rain  for  ten  weeks  consecutively. 
Some  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the 
cows  will  be  required.  There  is  none  that 
can  be  so  easily  made  as  by  sowing  now  a 
few  acres  ol"  rye.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  an  early  start,  if 
the  ground  is  good  and  the  season  propi 
tious,  will  aftbrd  some  pasturage  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  To  secure  this  will  repay 
the  cost  of  a  moderate  application  of  ferti- 
lizer, which  will  not  only  begin  to  return 
its  cost  this  season,  but  will  make  a  second 
dividend  in  the  spring.  For  soiling  or  for 
pasturage,  rye  will  be  found  the  most  val- 
uable crop  of  the  season.  It  is  cheaper 
than  wheat,  is  tar  better  ?s  a  fodder  and  is 
ready  for  use  earlier.  It  is  produt  tive  of 
milk  if  it  is  cut  before  it  is  hard  and  dry, 
and  the  surplus  if  not  before  the  grain  is 
formed  makes  excellent  hay.    It  will  make 

good  crop  of  fodder  upon  poor  soil  and 


a  thin,  slender,  tall,  leafy  growth,  which  is 
the  best  for  both  fodder  and  hay.  With 
three  and  one- half  bushels  of  seed  and  300 
pounds  of  a  coniplete  concentrated  fertili- 
zer, I  have  grown  a  crop  which  cut  1 10 
pounds  of  green  fodder  to  the  square  rod, 
or  more  than  84  tons  to  the  acre  early  in 
May.  This  is  quite  equal  to  the  maximum 
expectation  of  the  yield  of  soiling  crops, 
which  is  that  the  produce  of  a  square  rod 
should  support  a  cow  for  one  day,  and  an 
Ayrshire  or  Jersey  cow  will  not  consume 
more  than  60  pounds  of  green  rye  in  a  day, 
when  she  is  provided  with  four  or  five  quarts 
of  meal  with  it. 

The  most  disappointing  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  this  crop  is  that  it  can  be  cut  se\'- 
eral  times  in  the  season.  This  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  habit  of  growth 
of  rye  is  to  throw  out  a  bunch  of  radical 
leaves,  or  imperfect  stalks  with  spreading 
leaves  in  the  fall.  If  the  season  is  warm 
and  long  continued,  the  roots  spread  by 
throwing  out  new  sets  of  similar  leaves  un- 
til the  ground  is  completely  covered  as 
with  a  sod  ;  If  the  seed  has  been  sown 
early  and  the  warm  weather  continues,  the 
stalks  may  throw  up  from  the  centre  of 
each  an  ear-bearing  stem,  the  ear  of  which 
may  or  may  not  emerge  from  the  sheath. 
In  either  case,  to  cut  this  or  permit  it  to  be 
grazed  off,  destroys  the  ear,  and  the  plant 
must  throw  up  new  off-shoots  from  the 
roots  or  the  crop  of  grain  is  destroyed,  so 
that  a  very  vigorous  crop  needs  to  be  pas- 
tured down  in  the  fall,  not  so  much  to  pre- 
vent smothering  in  the  winter,  as  some 
think,  but  to  check  its  luxuriance  and  suc- 
culence, which  encourages  the  growth  of 
seed  stalks  in  the  fall,  and  causes  it  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  frost  or  to  rot  under  the  close 
covering-  of  a  deep  wet  snow.     In  the 
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spring,  the  plants  do  not  tiller  so  much  as 
in  the  fall,  unless  when  very  forward  and 
vigorous  they  are  py.stured  down  and 
checked  somewhat,  but  they  soon  throw- 
up  the  ear  shoot.  If  the  crop  is  cut,  this 
must  be  done  belore  the  sheath  has  come 
into  range  of  the  scythe,  otherwise  the  em- 
bryo ear  is  cut  off  and  the  crop  is  confined 
to  those  stalks  which  have  been  so  far 
delayed  in  their  growth  by  the  vigor 
of  the  leading  ones.  At  any  rate  then 
the  cutting  must  necessarily  be  done  while 
the  herbage  is  small  and  before  the  main 
shoots  have  grown  to  a  length  of  three 
inches,  else  the  second  growth  will  be  very 
light.  The  first  cutting  of  rye,  in  fact,  will 
be  so  light  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking, 
and  it  it  is  worth  it,  the  second  growth  will 
be  very  light.  I  ha\'e  grown  rye  f  )r  soil- 
ing, more  or  less,  for  fifteen  years,  and  have 
never  yet  found  it  to  yield  a  double  cutting 
worth  the  labor ;  if  the  first  is  good  for 
anything,  the  second  is  next  to  worthless ; 
and  if  the  second  is  to  be  good,  the  first 
must  be  taken  so  early  as  to  be  of  little 
value.  There  is  very  little  growth  in  rye 
before  April,  and  as  rye  often  shows  ears 
in  April,  it  must  be  very  clear  that  there 
cannot  be  time  to  make  much  of  a  first 
cutting  and  yet  get  a  second  one.  In  fact, 
one  may,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
turn  a  few  calves  on  to  the  rye  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  but  not  cows,  excepting  under  rare 
and  special  circumstances,  and  then  merely 
to  save  the  rye  rather  than  to  feed  the  cows 
a  full  meal. 

When  the  heads  appear  the  cutting  of 
rye  may  begin  and  may  last  until  it  is  in 
full  blossom,  when  it  should  be  cut  and 
made  into  hay.  At  this  time,  which  will 
be  in  June,  the  clover  and  early  grass  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  and  the  rye  will  be 
getting  hard  and  w^oody.  Rye  has  often 
disappointed  those  who  have  grown  it  for 
soiling,  because  it  has  been  cut  too  late ; 
lor  as  soon  as  it  gets  tough  and  hard  it  is 
poor  milk  producing  food  ;  but  when  it  is 
young  it  is  different.  As  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms appear  it  should  be  cut  and  not  left 
a  day  longer. 

When  there  is  ample  store  of  fodder  the 
rye  cannot  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  to 
plow  it  under  as  a  green  manure  for  corn. 
This  can  be  done  with  ease  v/hen  it  is  five 
or  six  feet  tall,  by  means  of  the  drag  chain 
recently  described  in  the  R7ira/ ;  and  the 
stalks  completely  covered*   Th§  surface 


should  then  be  rolled  and  harrowed  by  a 
sloping  tooth  harrow  so  that  the  rye  is  not 
torn  up.  This  course  pursued  tor  a  tew 
years,  with  rye  and  corn  alternately,  and 
the  rye  sown  again  on  the  corn  stubble, . 
w^ill  make  a  light  soil  as  rich  as  a  garden. 
If  this  is  done  or  proposed  to  be  done, 
there  should  be  twice  as  much  rye  sown  as 
will  be  cut,  and  then  one- half  can  be  plowed 
in  in  alternate  years.  In  cutting  the  rye 
it  should  not  be  forgi)tten  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  the  last,  and  put  it  in 
shea\-es  and  dry  it  for  making  bands  for 
binding  the  fodder  corn  in  sheaves.  This 
is  the  most  con\'enient  manner  of  putting 
up  fodder  corn  and  rye  straw  is  the  best 
material  for  binding.  H.  Stewart,  in  R2L- 
ral  Neiu  Yorker. 


Remarkable  is  the  Resuscitation 
OF  THE  South. — Since  the  fine  rains  suc- 
ceeding the  long  drouth,  we  have  encour- 
aging reports  from  the  South.  Grass  has 
grown  rapidly,  catde  are  getting  fat,  and 
other  stock  requiring  strong  feeding  during 
winter  months,  will  fare  w^ell  with  a  mild 
season  on  lowland  pastures  and  thereby 
relieve  tlie  necessities  of  a  short  grain  and 
hay  crop.  As  a  proof  of  what  our  expec- 
tations are  founded  on,  we  make  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter  of  a  friend  in  the  Roa- 
noke valley : 

"  It  is  strange  that  rains  came  and  vege- 
tation forgot  the  season ;  the  dea'd,  frost- 
bitten tobacco  stalk  with  its  rotten  leaves 
stands  to  manure  the  sucker  from  the 
ground  ;  the  last  boll  of  cotton  opened  long 
ago,  the  frost  cut  down  the  stalks  and  suck- 
ers are  blooming  and  boiling  ready  to 
give  us  a  Xmas  crop  !  I  am  sure  no  one 
ever  saw  such  a  sight  before." 


Prolific  Corn. — Mr.  Walworth,  of 
Baltimore  city,  raised  a  fine  crop  of  corn 
this  year  on  his  farm  in  Anne  Arundel 
county.  One  stalk  of  the  Blount  Prolific 
variety  had  eight  good  ears  on  it,  some  of 
which  were  ten  inches  long.  This  famous 
variety  is  an  eight  eared  white  corn. 

The  color  and  lustre  of  youth  are  re- 
stored to  faded  or  gray  hair  by  the  use  of 
Parker's  Hair  Balsam,  a  harmless  dressing 
highly  esteemed  for  its  perfume  and  purity. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Improvement  of  Grains. 


The  question  of  deterioration  or  "  run- 
ning^ out  "  of  grains  from  continued  use 
upon  the  same  farm,  is  one  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  farmers  with  much  fre- 
quency. With  many,  this  effect  when  it  is 
ackowledged  to  exist,  is  believed  to  result 
from  a  careless  selection  of  seed,  improper 
cultivation,  a  want  of  sufficient  fertility  in 
the  soil,  or  from  setiii-combinations  of  some 
or  all  the  causes  named. 

Judging  from  results  that  have  followed 
from  the  use  of  carefully  selected  seed, 
made  with  special  size  and  weight,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  reverse  results 
may  follow  when  an  opposite  course  is  pur- 
sued or  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
seed.  Thus,  if  the  yield  of  grain  can  be 
increased  several  bushels  per  acre  in  quan- 
tity, and  some  pounds  per  bushel  in  weight, 
by  the  use  of  seed  that  is  above  an  aver- 
age in  size  and  weight,  might  it  not  be  ex- 
pected that  a  correspon  ing  decrease  in 
quantity  and  weight  would  follow  from  the 
use  of  seed  that  is  below  an  average  in  the 
respects  of  size  and  weight  ? 

Improvement  in  the  physical  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  moral,  is  marked  by  a  change 
for  the  better.  In  morals,  the  profane  man 
is  said  to  have  improved  in  some  degree, 
when  he  has  made  such  selection  in  the 
use  of  his  language,  as  weeds  out  or  re- 
jects from  use  the  profane  words  which  de- 
tract in  their  profuse  use  from  his  moral 
worth. 

So  in  agriculture,  there  is  many  a  crop 
harvested  that  contains  partially  developed, 
ill-shaped  and  poor  seeds,  that  detract  from 
the  actual  value  of  the  same  commercieilly, 
if  allowed  to  remain  with  the  good,  the 
same  as  the  moral  chiu-acter  of  a  commu- 
nity is  affected  by  gross  immorality. 

But  a  few  bushels  of  nubbins  of  corn 
mixed  with  many  bushels  that  are  good, 
may  seriously  injure  the  whole  to  the  eye. 
They  are  like  the  profane  words  to  the  ear, 
they  must  be  eratlicatcd  by  selection. 

Then  upon  the?  i^rinciple  that  "like  pro- 
duces like,"  how  infinitely  worse  must  be 
the  condition  of  things  when  some  such 
seed  through  carelessness  or  accident,  is 
used  for  reproduction.  This  shows  the  ne- 
cessity for  great  care  and  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  seeds 
of  all  kinds  that  are  grown  upon  the  farm 


With  the  precaution  of  a  judicious  selec- 
tion, results  may  yet  be  unsatisfactory  by 
reason  of  other  conditions  :  thus  the  more 
thorough  the  tillage  the  more  satisfactory 
the  results ;  and  so  too  a  reverse  of  the 
pi'oposition  must  of  necessity  produce  a 
reversal  of  the  results.  PVom  the  man- 
date that  man  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
should  eat  his  own  bread,"  it  may  be 
learned  by  inference  if  in  no  other  way, 
that  nature  will  not  accomplish  her  grand- 
est results  unless  man  lends  a  helping 
hand  ;  so,  although  the  seed  may  be  put 
in  the  soil,  that  is  possessed  of  unlimited 
fertility,  if  it  receive  further  attention  it  will 
not  arrive  at  full  development  in  any  part, 
which  of  course  includes  the  seed  for  fu- 
ture use  ;  then,  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
use  of  seed  from  such  growth  only  serves 
to  increase  the  difhcully. 

The  last  condition  named,  ieitility,  may 
also  greatly  deteriorate  trains,  even  when 
the  best  selected  seed  are  used,  because 
every  plant  requires  a  certain  aniount  of 
nutrition  to  secure  its  perfect  development 
in  all  its  parts. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  for  perfecting 
outside  conditions,  to  secure  the  best  de- 
velopment of  seeds  and  plants  will  i;c 
clearly  seen  ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conditions,  let -care  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  seeds. 

A  work,  a  little  time  since  written,  by 
Charles  Darwin  and  published  by  D.  Ai)- 
pleton  &  Co.,  bears  very  closely  upon  tlie 
subject  of  improvement  of  seeds  by  the 
fertilization  or  germ  growing  principle  that 
is  possessed  by  plants.jn  the  pollen  that  is 
cast  upon  the  stigma  to  convey  life  to  the 
seed.  By  a  series  of  carefully  tried  exper- 
iments, he  found  that  plants  were  increased 
in  size  and  weight  by  means  of  cros -fertili- 
zation, i.  e.,  by  means  of  other  plants  than 
those  of  the  same  group,  and  that  the  best 
results  have  followed  when  the  plants  were 
grown  under  different  conditions.  This 
may  explain  why  an  exchange  of  grains 
from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  advantageous ;  and  also  why  ^ 
planting  the  seeds  of  different  kinds  of^ 
corn,  or  from  different  localities  will  pro- 
duce a  mixed  variety  more  vigorous  than 
of  any  of  those  planted.  The  question  o: 
the  improvement  of  seeds,  or  the  plan 
themseh  es,  is  one  of  deep  interest  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  farmers 

('olmnbia- ('(UK  WiLLIAM  H.  YeOMANS 
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POULTRY  HOUSE. 


Conducted  by  T.  B.  Dorsey, 

St.  Denis,  Baltimore  Co., 


The  Dark  Brahma. 


Starting  from  the  same  ground  plan  or  i 
original  stock,  this  variety  of  the  Asiatic 
family  has  kept  pace  in  the  matter  of  im- 
provement v/ith  the  light.    There  is  really 
scarcely  a  perceptible  difference  between 
the  two,  except  in  point  of  color.    In  size, 
egg-laying  qualities  and  the  like,  they  will 
almost  score  point  for  point.  In  the  matter 
of  color,  each  variety  h;is  its  admirers  and 
their  claims  to  preference  is  advocated  with 
equal  fervor.    If  on  a  broad  grass  field  or 
a  fine  lawn,  the  pure  white  body  color  of 
the  Light,  with  its  handsome  black  mark- 
ings on  wings,  tail  and  back,  cannot  fear 
a  rival.    On  the  other  hand,  for  villas  near 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  a  great  city,  or 
small  cottages  in  a  manufacturing  village, 
the  sober  grey  pencilled  hen  of  the  Dark 
Brahma  need  not  fear  the  smut  which  will 
tarnish  the  purity  of  her  congener's  plum- 
age, and  the  richly  contrasting  solid  black 
'  breast  and  tail,  and  grey  hackle  and  saddle 
of  the  cock  possess  as  m.uch  beauty  as  the 
plumage  of  the  light.    I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  which  var- 
iety I  liked  best  and  even  to-day,  were  I 
breeding  Asiatic  fowls,  would  as  soon  have 


:  a  yard  of  one  as  the  other.  They  are  bred 
I  to  a  very  high  quality  of  excellence  in  our 
;  own  State,  and  I  have  seen  birds  shown  at 
I  our  State  P'air  that  could  hold  their'  own 
I  anywhere. 

j  KEEPING   FOWLS  BUSV. 

I     Anyone  who  has  ever  paid  any  attention 
j  to  the  domestic  fowl  will  have  noticed^that 
I  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world  as  restless 
]  and  as  continually  on  the  go  as  a  hen. 
They  seem  never  to  rest.  Scratching  here, 
picking  there,  cackling  ^on  one  side  of  the 
fence,  clucking  on  the  other,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  moment  in  the  day,  from  sunrise  to 
sundown,  in  which  Biddy  seems  not  to 
have  something  on  hand.    This  is  in  her 
natural  state  of  freedom,  or  with  the  un- 
limited range  of  a  large  farm.    But  it  has 
from  long  ages  of  heredity  become  a  ne- 
cessity to  her  health  and  well  being.  There- 
lore  when  an  amateur  begins  the  breeding 
of  fancy  fowls'  and  if  he  keeps  more  than 
one  variety,  is  of  necessity  compelled  to 
keep  them  in  some  degree  confined.  This 
peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Biddy  is  one  which  is 
frequently  overlooked  and  frequently  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  her  health.    Take  no- 
tice of  a  yard  of  birds  that  are  confined  in 
narrow  corners  and  you  wall  find  that  after 
their  morning  feed,  they,  having  nothing 
to  do,  will  mope  around,  stick  their  heads 
under  their  wings,  sulk  on  the  roost  and  the 
like.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  lack  of 
exercise  produces  ill-health,  and  all  kinds  of 
diseases  result  before  the  breeder  happens 
to  notice  it.    It  is  easy  to  prevent.  Make 
a  big  heap  of  leaves  in  your  yard  and  scat- 
ter feed  in  it.    Turn  the  Biddies  out,  and 
digging  up  a  small  portion  of  her  yard, 
sow  some  grain  in  it  and  rake  it  lightly 
over;   then   watch  my  ladies   at  work. 
Every  leaf  will  be  turned  over,  ever5^  clod 
I  pulverized,  every  grain  hunted  for  and 
happy  in  occupation,  and  too  busy  to  sulk 
and  quarrel,  their  healthy  look  and  joyous 
cluck  will  give  token  of  a  glorious  egg 
harvest.    Little  things  often  produce  large 
results  and  the  attention  given  to  Biddy's 
j  little  peculiarities  will  often  repay  her  mas- 
i  ter  and  provider. 


Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  No. 
233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for 
pamphlets  relative  to  the  curative  proper- 
ties of  her  vegetable  compound  in  all  fe- 
male complaintSp 
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Emory's  Roan  Duke— Entered  i6th  vol.,  No.  27701,  and  i8th  vol.,  A.  H.  B., 
32,573  ;  calved  14th  June,  1876.  Bred  by  Thomas  L.McKeen,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  sired 
by  Duke  of  Cliesnut  Grove,  21494.  Now  owned  by  E.  B.  Emory,  Esq.,  Poplar 
Grove  Stock  Farm,  Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md, 
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Our  Illustrations. 


We  give  a  fine  picture  of  the  specimen 
Berkshires  of  the  herd  of  Mr.  Emory  of 
Centreville,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md,,  also  a 
life  picture  of  his  late  brood  bull,  "  Emory's 
Roan  Duke,"  a  light  roan  in  color.  This 
bull  is  of  fine  form  and  style  and  the  getter 
of  calves  of  great  symmetry  of  form.  He 
lias  fine,  silky  hair  and  a  mellow  skin,  and 
weighed  (not  over  fat  in  his  four  year  old 
form,  2155  pounds.  He  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  premiums  wherever  he  has  been 
exhibited.  His  calves  bring  from  $60  to 
$125  each  for  bulls,  and  S75  to  $125  for 
heifers,  acco;  ding  to  size  and  the  cows  they 
are  out  of.  They  are  usually  red  or  rich 
roan  in  color.  This  superb  animal  stands 
at  $20  for  each  service,  and  his  popularity 
is  such  that  he  is  much  sought  after  by 
breeders  in  the  State.  This  bull  is  much 
admired  by  his  Eastern  Shore  patrons  and 
his  calves  are  in  great  demand. 

The  sire  of  Emory's  Roan  Duke,  the 
Duke  of  Chestnut  Grove,  was  bought  of 
T.  S.  Cooper,  w-hen  a  calf,  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Keene  for  $2300.  He  was  sired  by  6th 
Duke  of  Geneva,  (30959,)  who  with  nine 
others,  was  sold  to  Loid  Dunmore  for 
;£io,ooo  or  about  $50,000  and  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  bull  in  England.  2nd  Duke 
of  Hillhurst,  a  half  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Chestnut  Grove,  also  by  6th  Duke  of  Gen- 
eva and  out  of  Duchess  97  was  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale,  at  Col.  Kings,  May  21st,  1874,  for 
$14,000  to  Earl  Bective,  England,  Duchess 
66th  from  whom  all  the  American  Duch- 
esses are  descended  was  purchased  at  the 
Testworth  Court  Sale  for  si.x  hundred 
guineas.  At  the  public  sale  of  Hon.  S. 
Campbell,  New  York,  12  Duchesses  aver- 
aged $20,000,  the  8th  Duchess  of  Geneva 
bringing  $40,600. 

We  are  also  enabled  to  give  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Mr.  Dunham's  famous  imported 
Percheron  mare,  Mignonette,  and  colt. 
Mr.  Dunham  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
ai  one  ol,  if  not  the  largest^  importers  and 


breeders  of  this  admirable  race  of  French 
horses  in  this  country.  As  roadsters  and 
draught  horses  they  are  said  to  be  unsur- 
passed as  a  breed.  They  are  in  that  line 
only  rivalled  by  the  English  Clc\'eland 
Bavs. 


The  sale  of  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Maddux 
of  Oxford  Park,  Ohio,  of  part  of  their  herd 
of  Jersey  cattle,  in  New  York  city,  on  the 
ist  of  December,  was  one  of  the  best  sales 
ever  made  in  this  country,  and  attracted  by 
the  superiority  of  the  animals  offered,  a 
large  attendance  of  the  breeders  of  Jerseysj 
in  this  country.  Prices  paid  for  all  the  cat- 
tle sold  were  uncommonly  high  for  Jerseys. 

Two  of  the  animals  sold  came  to  Balti- 
more. Mr.  J.  E.  Phillips  purchased  a 
young,  in-bred  Coomassie  bull  calf  for 
$250,  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker  the 
imported  bull  Forget-me-not,  aged  18 
months  for  $2,150.  This  animal's  dam  is 
a  splendid  cow,  and  his  sire  also  sold  at 
the  same  sale  for  $3400  to  Mr.  Havemeyer 
of  New  York,  is  a  noted  prize  winner.  For- 
get-me-not himself,  gained  three  first  prizes 
at  the  annual  show  on  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
this  summer,  as  best  of  his  age,  head  of 
best  herd,  and  as  best  marked  animal,  ac- 
cording to  Guenon's  Escutcheon  test.  He 
is  a  noble  animal  and  will  add,  doubtless, 
to  the  reputation  in  which  our  Maryland 
Jersey  stock  is  held.  An  advance  of  $500 
beyond  the  price  paid  was  refused  by  his 
purchaser,  and  three  of  his  future  calves 
are  already  engaged  ahead  at  $250  each, 
at  one  day  old.  Mr.  Shoemaker's  farm 
manager,  Mr.  Rucklefsen,  bid  $1,050  for 
the  imported  cow,  Rose  Third,  but  she  was 
sold  to  another  bidder  for  1,100. 


We  never  saw  anyone  joyous  when  suf- 
fering from  pain — neuralgia  for  instance. 
In  relation  to  this  malady  Mr.  George  Guy- 
ett,  proprietor  Guyett  House,  thus  informed 
our  representative:  "  I  have  used  St.  Ja- 
cobs Oil  for  neuralgia,  and  can  confidently 
recommed  it  to  anyone  similarly  affected." 
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The  above  ont  rci>rcBents  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Eniory'B  Berksliires.  He  breeds  for  great 
flesliineBH,  and  liis  herd  of  20  breeding  bows  show  great  nniforunty  and  great  weight,  and  his  pigs 
of  4  and  six  months,  fully  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Berkshire  is  the  hog  to  fatten  at  any  age' 
they  are  little  beauties  and  their  legs  arc  so  short  that  their  bodies  are  almost  on  the  ground.  Mr 
E.  finds  the  demand  for  them  greatly  increased  this  |year  and  proposes  to  enlarge  his  herd  by  the 
introduction  of  10  young  choice  bred  sows.  He  has  choice  bred  representatives  of  Srnythie  De- 
Witt,  Kobin  Hood,  who  sold  for  $1400,  Belladona,  for  which  $1600  was  refused,  Lord  Liverpool 
sold  for  $700,  Koyal  Duchess  for  $400,  and  of  tlie  well  known  Imperial  Hillliurst  Hose,  as  well  as 
vf  the  world  renowned  Sallies.  Mr.  E.  has  sold  nearly  fifty  pigs  during  1881,  at  from  $10  to  $25  each. 
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Imported  Percheron  Mare,  Mignonette  and  Colt. 


iMP.rVIICNONETTE  N 

We  give  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Per  - 1 
cheron  Mare,  Mignonette  and  her  colt. 
She  was  winner  of  the  first  prize  and  gold 
medal  at  the  great  show  of  France  ;  grand 
medal,  at  Centennial,  1876,  and  grand 
sweepstakes  prize  and  gold  medal  for  best 
mare  of  all  breeds  at  Chicago  Fair,  1881 — 
the  property  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunham, 
Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  Illinois. 


Fine  Jerseys  for  Baltimore. 

The  friendly  rivalry  among  Baltimore 
county  Jersey  breeders  as  to  who  shall  own 
the  finest  herd  seems  to  be  spirited.  At  the 
sale  ofimported  Jerseys  at  Herkness  Bazaar, 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  cream 
of  the  whole  importation  was  brought  to 
Baltimore,  as  follows:  John  Gill,  six  animals 
— Reita,  5  years,  $1,150;  Browny  Second, 
5  years,  $340;  Num  1,13  years,  $475;  Thrush, 
3  years,  $800  ;  Princess  Third,  3  years, 
$800 ;  Gazelle,  7  years,  $590.  In  this  lot 
Reita,  Thrush  and  Princess  third  were,  the 
best.  Reita  is  an  animal  whose  superior  in 
outward  form  and  coloring  has  probably 
never  been  seen  in  Maryland,  if,  indeed,  in 


0SB4-a  COLT. 


this  country.  Mr.  John  E.  Phillips  added 
to  his  already  large  herd  the  heifer  Dahlia 
Fourth,  3  years,  $600 — a  remarkably  well- 
developed  heifer,  having  an  udder  which  at 
the  sale  measured  sixty  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  this  with  her  first  calf.  Mr.  G. 
S.  Watts,  whose  fine  herd  of  Guernseys 
are  familiar,  purchased  Syren  Second,  3 
years,  $1,050,  and  her  heifer  calf,  6  weeks 
old  for  $425.  The  calf  is  by  a  son  of 
Farmer's  Glory,  shot  recently,  sold  for 
$3,200,  and  a  half  brother  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Shoemaker's  bull.  Forget  me  not,  which  he 
purchased  a  week  ago  for  $2,150.  Mr.  T. 
Alexander  Seth  whose  cow  Arawana  But- 
tercup took  first  prize  at  the  county  and 
State  Fairs  this  fall,  has  also  secured  her  a 
mate,  but  little  if  any  inferior,  in  Atlanta, 
6  years,  $330,  in  calf  to  the  son  of  Farm- 
er's Glory.  These  cattle  which  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker recently  purchased  are  probably  the 
most  important  additions  ever  made  to  the 
herds  of  Maryland,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  arrangement  be  made  by 
which  they  could  be  shown  at  a  fair  worthy 
of  such  animals. — Balto.  Sun. 


Attention  !  every  one.  Have  you  heard 
of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  ?     See  ad. 
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Sheep  and  Dogs. 

We  give  below  an  excellent  article  from 
a  correspondent  of  the  Montgomer}'  Co. 
Maryland  Advocate,  upon  a  subject  in 
which  we  take  great  interest,  and  on  which 
we  have  written  extensively  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  farmers,  and  sensible  peo- 
ple who  are  not  farmers  but  users  of 
woolen  fabrics,  are  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  that  all- 
important  industry  which  is  necessary  to 
the  food  and  clothing  of  our  whole  popu- 
lation is  literally  hampered  and  destroyed 
by  the  short-sightedness  of  politicians,  who 
as  law  makers  are  afraid  to  put  a  heavy 
tax  on  worthless  dogs,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing a  class  of  voters  who  pay  no  taxes  and 
own  no  stock  but  dogs  that  are  starved 
and  must  steal  sheep  or  whatever  they  can 
find  to  live  upon.  We  also  call  attention 
to  the  article  on  this  matter  which  we  clip 
from  the  Agriculturist. 

'•  Ever  since  King  David  prayed  for 
10,000  sheep  for  his  people,  sheep  have 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation — and 
the  raising  of  sheep  second  only  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  as  a  means  of  hu- 
man subsistence  and  comfort.  For  food  and 
raiment  they  stand  unrivalled  among  the 
list  of  domestic  animals,  and  as  a  cleanser 
and  an  improver  of  land  they  are  of  great 
value  and  assistance  to  the  farmer. 

In  Scripture  they  are  often  referred  to  as 
an  emblem  of  innocence  and  submission. 
Their  natural  enemy  is  the  dog,  also  often 
referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  al- 
ways as  an  object  of  contempt  or  aversion, 
thus,  '  am  I  a  dog,'  '  the  dog  returned  to 
his  vomit,'  '  cast  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
the  dogs,'  '  beware  of  dogs,'  *  without  are 
dogs  and  sorcerers,'  &c.,  &c.  Thus  in  con- 
trast stand  these  two  animals.  The  one  a 
necessity  to  man's  comfort  and  prosperity, 
the  other  contributing  only  to  his  sport  and 
pleasure,  and  nothing  to  his  comfort  and 
prosperity,  but  much  to  his  and  his  neigh- 
bors' loss  and  injury.  Sheep  are  taxed  for 
the  support  of  government.  Dogs,  un- 
taxed, run  wild  as  common  trespassers  and 
destroyers  of  their  neighbors'  Hocks.  Can 
there  be  equity  and  justice  in  such  une- 


qual legislation?  Actual  exemption  and 
protection  to  the  destroyer,  and  no  com- 
pensation or  indemnity  to  the  farmer,  who, 
for  his  own  and  his  country's  good,  desires 
to  raise  and  increase  the  number  of  sheep 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
all. 

The  Grange  has  done  well  to  gather 
statistics  of  the  number  of  sheep  destroyed 
by  dogs  in  this  country  since  the  last  legis- 
lature was  in  session.  And  enough  is  al- 
ready known  to  show  how  remiss  was  the 
last  and  former  legislatures  in  not  provid- 
ing protection  to  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try from  losses  by  sheep  killing  dogs,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  warning  and  admoni- 
tion to  the  new  members,  if  they  would  es- 
cape the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  not  to 
neglect  and  overlook  so  important  a  part 
of  legislative  duty  as  to  license  or  tax 
dogs,  (a  luxury  at  best)  to  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  fund  to  indemnify  farmers 
for  losses  sustained  by  sheep  killing  dogs. 
Then  Montgomery  can  double  and  treble 
her  flocks  and  add  largely  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  farm- 
ers alone  are  interested  in  raising  and  fat- 
tening sheep.  Every  individual  who  wears 
a  coat  or  sleeps  under  a  blanket  is  inte- 
rested in  the  increase  and  multiplication  of 
sheep.  No  less  valuable  is  it  in  affording 
cheap,  nutritious  and  healthy  food  and  the 
best  manure  for  the  improvement  of  land. — 
Food  and  Raime7ii'* 


The  Canine  Curse. 

Observing  men  are  of  the  opinion  that 
an  ordinary  dog — and  he  is  always  hun- 
gry— will  eat  and  destroy  in  a  twelvemonth 
the  equivalent  of  that,  which  if  given  to  a 
well  bred  pig,  would  make  him  weigh  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  300  pounds, 
gross  ;  286,000  such  pigs  would  aggregate 
85,800,000  pounds  of  pork,  now  worth  at 
the  home  shipping  station,  more  than 
$4,700,000 ;  requiring  to  transport  them 
more  than  2,860  cars,  carrying  fifteen  tons 
each,  or  a  train  more  than  61  miles  long. 
This  would  represent  nearly  $1,500,000 
more  than  the  entire  amount  paid  in  the 
State  in  1880,  for  school,  township  and 
State  taxes  combined.  It  would  build 
9,400  school  houses  and  churches,  worth 
$500  each,  or  would  pay  the  average  wages 
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of  14,000  school  teachers,  twice  the  num- 
ber now  employed.  A  condition  of  affairs 
of  which  the  above  is  but  a  poor  outline, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  each  year  be- 
coming a  greater  and  more  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  wool  growers  and  the 
savage  brutes  that  keep  in  jeopardy,  or  des- 
troy the  flocks  that,  protected,  would  en- 
large and  increase  to  the  extent  of  produc- 
ing the  wool  for  which  we  now  send  so 
many  millions  across  the  seas.  If  the  dogs 
are  maintained  as  a  luxury,  they  are  a  lux- 
ury we  cannot  aflord,  and  should  give  way 
to  something  less  expensive  and  productive 
of  loss  and  misery. 

The  rearing  of  better  classes  of  sheep 
always  indicates  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
where  intelligence,  comfort  and  competence 
abound,  and  no  more  unfailing  sign  of  igno 
ranee,  squalor  and  poverty  can  be  mani- 
fested than  the  presence  of  a  varied  and 
increasing  assortment  of  flea  bitten  curs, 
unclean  and  of  low  degree.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  choose  between  raising  sheep 
and  growing  dogs. — American  Agricul- 
turist. 


Berkshire^  as  Farm  Hugr^t. 

Joshua  Wheeler,  a  representative  farmer 
of  this  State,  prefers  Berkshires  as  farm 
hogs,  and  finds  them  both  satisfactory  and 
profitable.  The  shippers  who  buy  his  hogs 
say  they  can  get  a  shade  higher  prices  for 
a  car  of  Wheeler's  porkers  than  any  other 
they  take  to  niarket. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  good  Berk- 
shires will  do  under  ordinarily  good  farm 
treatm.ent,  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  last  sea- 
son he  fed  ten  shoats  from  January  4th  to 
April  4th,  or  90  days  in  all.  They  gained 
an  average  of  17^  lbs.  per  day,  or  a  total 
of  1590  lbs.  They  were  sold  at  eleven 
months  old  and  weighed  310^  lbs.  each. 
While  corn  was  selling  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  bushel,  that  eaten  by  these  shoats 
brought  their  owner  60  cents. 

In  another  lot  he  fed  and  sold  forty  head 
not  quite  18  months  old,  that  w^eighed  360 
pounds  each,  and  about  fourteen  of  them 
were  sows  that  had  raised,  previous  to  fat- 
tening, an  aggregate  of  sixty  pigs. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  pursuaded  that  if  the 
Berkshires  were  not  pretty  well  calculated 
to  stand  the  rough  and  tumble  racket  inci- 
dent to  life  on  a  new  farm  in  a  new  coun- 
try, they  would  not  have  done  so  well  for 
him,  F.  D.  Coburn, 

In  Naiipnal  Live  Stock  Journal, 


The  Care  of  Sheep. 


The  man  who  seeks  to  become  a  flock- 
owner,  because  he  expects  to  escape  the  care 
and  work  to  which  he  has  been  subjected 
in  lookng  after  the  details  of  some  other 
business,  will  certainly  meet  with  disap- 
pointment in  one  of  two  ways.  He  will 
either  find  that  negligence  here,  as  every- 
where else,  will  bring  disappointment  and 
disaster,  or  he  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation,  and  put  in  all  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  to  success.  The  merit  of 
sheep  husbandry  is,  not  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  hard  work  and 
liberal  expenditure,  but  that  it  u'iii  pay  for 
these  with  so  much  certainty,  and  in  such 
liberal  returns  as  to  give  it  merited  promi- 
nence among  the  industries.  The"  man 
who  seeks  to  demonstrate  to  himself  and 
others  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
flock,  may  succeed  until  mistaken  economy 
becomes  manifest  cruelty,  and  even  then 
may  "gather  where  he  has  net  strewn," 
but  the  highest  capabilities  of  the  flock  will 
be  left  to  the  demonstration  of  the  man 
who  supplements  the  well  filled  trough  and 
teeming  pasture,  with  a  careiul  scrutiny  and 
foresight  into  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  every  animal.  He  will  have  provision 
against  inclemencies  of  cold  and  heat,  wet 
and  drouth  ;  will  have  winter  and  sum- 
mer food  convenient  and  plentiful ;  will 
carefully  guard  against  danger  and  dis- 
turbance of  every  source — knowing  from 
experience  that  these  will  insure  a  com- 
pound return  for  the  time  and  money  re- 
quired for  their  consummation.  Parsimony 
never  pays  the  sheep  husbandman.  In 
proportion  to  his  liberality,  "  such  will  the 
harvest  be." — Breeders'  Gazette. 


Did  him  good.— Mr.  Charles  H.  Bauer, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Lnion  and  notary 
public,  in  a  late  issue  mentions  the  follow- 
mg  :  Patrick  Kenny,  Esq.,  some  time  ago 
suffered  much  from  rheumatism  and  tried 
almost  every  means  to  rid  himself  of  this 
painful  evil,  but  in  vain.  He  was  advised 
to  use  St.  Jacob's  Oil,  which  he  did  so  suc- 
cessfully that  all  pain  has  left  him  and  he 
is  as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  ever  before. 
Mr.  Kenny  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
St,  Jacob's  pi),  and  it  has  done  him  good/' 
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To  Prevent  Skippers  in  Bacon. 


If  a  small  piece  of  sulphur  is  occasion- 
ally thrown  upon  the  fire  for  smoking,  it 
will  effectually  prevent  skippers  and  bugs 
from  making  inroads  upon  the  meat ;  nor 
will  it  produce  any  effect  on  its  flavor,  save 
on  the  mere  surface  or  skin. 

INCREASED  FOREIGN  DEMAND. 

To  meet  the  increased  foreign  demand 
there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  produc- 
tion, both  in  the  visible  amount  gathered 
by  staticians  and  in  the  invisible  amounts 
made  for  home  consumption,  while  the 
economic  value  of  time  in  production  is 
better  appreciated  than  was  the  case  even 
ten  years  ago,  and  its  results  are  manifest- 
ing themselves  in  increased  production  and 
in  better  margins  of  profit.  Again,  not- 
withstanding the  average  age  of  killing  is 
much  reduced,  the  average  weight  is  in- 
creased. Thirty  years  ago  the  average 
weiget  of  hogs  killed  in  Cincinnati  was  200 
lbs.  It  has  been  about  225  lbs.  for  the  ])ast 
three  years.  — Live  Stock  Journal. 

The  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition. 


The  delegates  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Association  held  a  meeting  in  ihe 
president's  room  of  the  exposition,  on  the 
loth  uldmo.  Mr.  Francis  D.  Moulton, 
chairman  of  the  delegation  presided,  and  J. 
H.  Reall,  secretary  of  the  association  re- 
corded the  minutes.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present : 

Francis  D.  Moulton,  New  York  :  Colo- 
nel F.  C.  Morehead,  Mississippi,  president 
Southern  cotton  planter's  association ;  Col- 
onel J.  M.  Jones,  Texas  ;  C.  W.  Wolcott, 
Massachusetts ;  Col.  J.  B.  Mead,  Vermont ; 
Hon.  A.  H.  Dumont,  New  Jersey ;  Hon. 
Ezra  Whitman,  Maryland ;  Alfred  Mit- 
chell, New  York;  H.  M.  Sessions,  Hamp- 
den, Massachusetts ;  J.  H.  Reall,  New 
York ;  Guy  S.  Frazey,  Ohio ;  Rolfe  S. 
Saunders,  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Colonel  F.  C.  Morehead,  president  of 
the  National  cotton  planter's  association, 
addressed  the  delegates  and  extended  on 
behalf  of  the  National  cotton  planters'  as- 
sociation the  best  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  agriculturalists  of  the  South,  and 
suggested  that  the  American  agricultural 
association  extend  its  work  of  collecting- 
crop  statistics  and  furnishing  complete  re- 


ports of  Agriculture.  They  advocated 
raising  the  department  of  agriculture  to  a 
cabinet  position  and  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $1,000,000  per  annum  for  their  work. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts, 
said  he  was  gratified  that  the  meeting  was 
held,  and  said  he  was  glad  he  could  go 
home  and  report  the  action  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Col.  J.  B.  Mead  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  the 
American  agricultural  association  extend 
on  behalf  of  the  organization  they  repre- 
sent, which  seeks  to  promote  the  interests 
of  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  their  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  Inter- 
national cotton  exposition,  and  express 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  superior  dis- 
play and  great  attention  given  to  agricul- 
ture. 

By  Col.  Morehead— That  we 
therefore  urge  upon  the  government  the 
importahce  of  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions to  said  department  of  agriculture  to 
such  an  amount  as  will  enable  it  to  assume 
and  carry  out  its  great  usefulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  amount  an- 
nually appropriated  by  Congress  to  the 
United  States  departmeet  of  agriculture, 
is  by  far  too  small  for  necessities  of  this 
great  and  growing  country,  being  less  than 
is  appropriated  by  many  third  and  fourth 
class  powers  of  Europe. 

By  J.  H.  '^&2\\— Resolved,  In  behalf  of 
the  American  agricultural  association,  that 
we  congratulate  the  National  Cotton  Plan- 
ters' Association,  and  its  President  on  the 
success  of  its  recent  convention  and  extend 
to  them  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
convention  of  this  associadon  in  New  York 
the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  1882. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  International  Cotton  Exposition 
and  its  exhibitors  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  agricultural  association  in  its 
national  agricultural  fair,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  next  year. — Ex. 


Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233 
Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass,  for  names 
of  ladies  that  have  been  restored  to  per- 
fect health  by  the  use  of  her  Vegetable 
Compound.  It  is  a  positive  cure  for  the 
most  stubborn  case  of  feraale  weakness. 
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Journalistic. 

Received  tlie  tirst  number  of  Volume 
134,  of  the  North  American  Review.  This 
able  and  popular  monthly  has  entered  upon 
its  sixty-seventh  year,  with  all  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  the  matured  wisdom  of  age. 
Among  the  several  excellent  articles  in  this 
number,  w^e  find  an  elaborate  and  at  this 
time  peculiarly  interesting  essay  upon  "the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  insane,"  a  joint 
production  of  five  eminent  doctors  and  sci- 
entists. This  monthly  review  well  deserves 
its  great  popularity. 


"  The  Breeders'  Gazette  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  live  stock  papar  issued  at  Chicago, 
and  edited  by  J.  H.  Sanders  ;  a  weekly, 
price  $3.00.  The  first  number  is  got  up 
in  the  best  typographical  style,  and  gives 
promise  that  the  contents  of  the  journal 
will  be  such  that  as  breeders  will  appreciate. 
The  want  of  a  weekl}'  journal  has  long 
been  felt  by  stockmen.  Now  they  have 
one  in  the  conduct  of  such  an  excellent  edi- 
tor, it  is  their  own  fault  if  it  is  not  made  a 
success. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Fruit  Cake  Good  for  a  Year. — Half 
pound  of  flour  and  same  of  sugar,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  a  pound  of  currants,  a 
pound  of  raisins,  some  citron  and  cloves, 
four  eggs,  a  gill  of  brandy  and  a  small 
pinch  of  soda. 

Mutton  Sausage. — English  mutton 
sausages  make  an  agreeable  addition  to  the 
breakfast  table.  Take  some  cold  roast 
mutton,  cut  it  in  as  large  slices  as  possible, 
then  take  some  bread  crumbs,  sweet  herbs, 
salt,  pepper,|and  m.oisten  them  thoroughly 
with  two  eggs,  and  put  a  small  quantity  in 
the  centre  of  each  slice  ;  then  roll  it  after 
the  fashion  of  a  sandwich  and  tie^each  one 
up  as  tightly  as  possible ;  lay  them  in  hot, 
melted  butter,  and  cook  until  brown  and 
crisp. 


Swedish  Rye  Bread. — Set  a  sponge 
at  night  with  warm  water  and  rye  flour, 
adding  yeast,  salt  and  a  little  sugar.  In 
^  the  iiiorning  work  the  risen  sponge  into  a 


stiff"  dough,  using  wheat  flour  or  Indian 
meal,  or  both,  but  no  more  rye.  Mould 
into  smooth  loaves  and  lay  them  on  a  clean 
bread  cloth  to  rise,  with  a  single  fold  of  the 
cloth  over  them.  When  ready  for  the 
oven,  wet  each  loaf  with  cold  water,  then 
take  it  from  the  cloth  and  place  it  in  the 
oven — not  in  a  pan  ;  but  on  the  bottom  of 
the  oven.  According  to  Olga's  theory,  that 
is  how  rye  bread  is  to  be  baked.  Further- 
more the  baking  must  be  slow  and  long,  and 
when  about  two-thirds  completed,  the 
loaves  are  treated  to  another  cold  water 
bath  which  makes  the  thick  crust  just  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  both  tough  and  tender  and 
results  in  very  good  and  wholesome  bread. 


Tbe  Hereford  Cattle  at  Mayfields. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  bred  herds  of 
this  breed  in  the  United  States.  Much  anx- 
iety exists  with  breeders  as  to  what  will  be 
done  with  this  extensive  herd,  now  that  the 
much  lamented  owner  is  dead.  We  have 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  a  correct  answer  to 
this  oft-repeated  question,  and  can  speak 
almost  authoritively,  that  the  splendid  herd 
of  Herefords  left  by  the  Hon.  John  Merry- 
man,  at  Hayfields,  will  be  kept  in  all  its 
purity  and  vigor,  as  it  has  ever  been.  But 
as  the  herd  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
farm,  in  accord  with  the  determination  of 
the  owner  before  his  death,  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  stock  will  be  sold 
soon  at  either  public  or  private  sale.  Mr. 
E.  Gittings  Merryman,  will  respond  to  all 
inquiries.  We  rejoice  that  a  sufficient 
number  will  be  retained  and  properly  bred 
so  as  to  keep  up  this  magnificent  herd  of 
pure  bred  Herefords,  which  have  for  so 
many  years  been  the  pride  and  boast  of 
Maryland,  and  furnished  animals  for  the 
breeders  of  this  State,  and  of  the  far  west. 


It  is  w^orth  remembering  that  nobody  en- 
joys the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad  health. 
There  are  miserables  about  to-day  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  when  a  bottle  of  Parker's 
Ginger  Tonic  would  do  them  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  medicines  they 
have  ever  tried. — See  Adv, 
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10  ADVERTISERS! 

THE  MARYLAND  FxVRMP'R  is  now  read  by 
more  Farmers,  Pianters.Merchants,  Mechanics  and 
others  interested  in  Agriculture,  than  any  other 
magazine  which  circulates  in  the  Middle  or  South- 
ern States,  and  therefore  is  the  best  medium  foi 
advertisers  who  desire  to  extend  their  sales  in  this 
erritory  ^  

^^ySe  crtll  attention  to  our  Ileduction  in 
Price  of  Subscription, 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe 

— FOR  THE — 
Terms      Per  Y(;ar  in  Advance . 

The  suhscription  price  is  very 
low,  and  we  think  any  farmer 
merchant  or  mechanic  would 
find  it  worth  to  him  ten  times 
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select,  free  of  postage. 

EZRA  WHITMAN. 


(|;5^'''CoL.  I).  S.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
authorized  to  act  as  Correspondent  and  Agent  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Jg^Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  turn  by  men 
tioninii  the  MARYLAND  FARMER  to  their  neigh 
bors,  aud  suggesting  to  thero  tq  subscribe  for  it. 
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A  Suggustion  to  Improve  the  Trade 
of  Baltimore. 


While  other  cities  and  sections  of  the 
country  are  showing  so  much  public  enter- 
prise and  making  strenuous  efforts  to  de- 
velop their  resources  and  bring  to  their  re- 
spective places,  trade  and  capital,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  Baltimore  v/ith  its  350,000 
people  and  high  credit  based  on  substan- 
tial wealth,  is  lagging  in  the  rear  to  her 
detriment,  and  m  ly  be  distanced  in  the 
/great  race  for  success,  by  her  smaller  sis- 
ters of  the  Union  in  the  great  struggle  now 
going  on  for  increase  of  manufactures  and 
general  prosperity. 

It  is  true  she  has  had  her  sesqui- centen- 
nial and  her  Oriole,  but  what  did  either  of 
these  efforts  do  substantially  for  her  increase 
of  powerand  progress  ?  These  shows  were 
well  enough  in  their  way — they  attracted 
crowds  of  visitors  who  left  with  our  people, 
or  rather  with  certain  classes,  perhaps  some 
half  a  million  of  their  money,  but  many 
were  dissatisfied,  and  by  their  reports  on 
reaching  home  many  have  materially  dam- 
aged the  reputation  of  the  city  and  State. 

Behold  the  immense  Cotton  Exposition 
at  Atlanta,  and  see  what  an  impetus  to  the 
Southern  trade  it  has  given  and  the  grand 
introduction  to  the  whole  South  it  has  of- 
fered to  the  thousands  of  Northern  capital- 
ists and  Western  men  of  enterprise,  for  em- 
ployment of  their  money  and  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  purchase  homes  in  that  fertile  border, 
and  to  enjoy  the  delightful  climate.  So 
too,  look  at  the  great  industrial  building 
erected  in  Boston  for  the  exhibition  of  New 
England  industries  —  a  structure  so  huge 
and  so  filled  up  that  it  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  And  so  we  find  it 
with  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
many  other  cities.  But  what  has  Baltimore 
done  in  this  way  ?  Has  she  any  great  ex- 
hibition hall  or  building  devoted  to  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  mechanic  arts  or  man- 
factures?    Yet,  we  have  a  sufficiency  of 


material  in  all  these  industrial  pursuits  to 
make  within  ourselves  a  grand  exposition 
that  would  attract  strangtirs  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  and  from  foreign  lands,  who 
would  be  astonished  at  our  resources,  and 
on  their  minds  a  lasting  impression  would 
be  made,  that  would  result  in  increased 
population — in  building  up  manufactures 
of  e\'ery  sort  with  the  aid  of  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  in  adding  vastly  to  the  perma- 
nent wealth  of  the  City  and  State. 

In  view  of  the  several  public  meetings  of 
various  character  held  lately  in  this  city  at 
which  our  eminent  men  have  urged  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  manufacturers  by 
exemption  from  taxation  all  plants  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  and  furnishing 
for  a  series  of  years  the  water  power  neces- 
sary, either  free  or  at  very  low  rates,  it 
would  seem  that  the  public  demand  these 
allurements  and  substantial  advantages  to 
be  offered  to  foreign  as  well  as  home  capi- 
tal, as  a  great  inducement  to  invest  money, 
brains  and  labor  within  the  limits  of  Balti- 
more, which  by  its  location,  reposing  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  Chesapeake  Bay — 
an  inland  sea — is  the  natural  gate -way  to 
the  Atlantic  from  the  South  and  the  West. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  hberal 
merchants,  mechanics,  artizans,  manufactu- 
rers, and  capitalists  of  this  City  and  State 
shall  call  a  meeting  at  some  early  day  and 
pass  resolutions  to  organize  an  associativ)n 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  this  city  a 
grand  Exposition,  which  would  reflect  the 
the  true  resources  and  advantages  apper- 
taining to  this  City  and  State.  Let  every 
organization  of  the  City — every  association 
and  club  send  a  delegation  to  this  meeting 
or  convention,  and  let  the  State  and  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Societies  send  each  a  dele- 
gation— every  farmer,  planter,  miller,  mi- 
ner, manufacturer  and  man  who  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  city, 
attend  and  consult  together  and  have 
during  the  coming  autumn  a  great  expo- 
sition of  the  varied  resources  of  our  State, 
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showing  all  the  various  advantages  that  a 
home  in  Maryland  possesses.  It  wants 
but  the  will  and  a  little  energy  on  the  part 
of  our  people  to  accomplish  this  important 
object. 


The  Prosperity  of  American 
culture. 


Agri- 


It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  to  learn  from 
the  actual  statistics  of  the  country  how 
rapidly  agriculture  is  advancing  and  how 
fast  it  has  grown  in  the  last  decade,  and 
how  other  employments  direcdy  connected 
with  and  supported  by  agriculture  have 
progressed  in  the  same  time,  We  glean 
from  various  sources  but  chiefly  from  a 
recent  address  in  New  York  of  Dr.  Loring, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  are  worthy  the  study  and 
sober  consideration  of  every  patriot  and 
agriculturist  in  the  land  : 

In  1870  the  amount  of  cotton  produced 
was  4,352,317  bales ;  in  1880  more  than 
6,000,000  bales.    In  1870  the  amount  of 
Indian  corn  raised  was  790,640,594  bushels; 
in  1880,  1,754,449,435  bushels.    In  1870 
the  wheat  crop  was  287,745,926  bushels; 
in  1880  it  was  450,667,032  bushels.  In 
1870  the  crop  of  oats  reached  282,107,157 
bushels;  in  1880  407859,033  bushels.  In 
1870  the  tobacco  crop  amounted  to  262,- 
735,341  pounds  ;  In  1880  it  amounted  to 
475.107,573  pounds.    The  increase  of  ag- 
ricultural products  was  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  these  ten  years,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  this  decade,  from   1879  to  1880, 
out  of  this  vast  increase  of  our  crops  and 
products,  our  cattle  export  rose  from  $13,- 
000,000  to  $14,000,000;  corn  from  $43,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000  ;  wheat  from  $167,- 
608,000  to  $190,546,000 ;  flour  from  $35,- 
000,000  to  $45,000,600  ;  cotton  from  $209,- 
852,000  to  $245,534,391  ;  beef  from  $7,000,- 
000  to  $12,000,000;  lard  Irom  $28,000,000 
to  $35,000,  and  pork  from  1^5,000,000  to 
^8;000,ooo  annually.     Of  woollen  manu- 


factures the  product  increased  from  1870 
to  1880  nearly  $21,000,000.  In  1870  the 
silk  productions  of  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $12,210,662  ;  in  1880  at  $34, 410,- 
463.  Fifty  years  ago  the  shoe  and  leather 
industry  had  hardly  a  national  reputation- 
In  1870,  however,  there  were  4,537  tanner- 
ies in  the  United  States,  employing  20,774 
hands,  using  a  capital  of  $32,710,505,  pay- 
ing in  wages,  $7,934,416  annually,  produc- 
ing leather  valued  at  $86,166,883,  using 
more  than  $9,000,000  worth  of  bark,  nearly 
9,000,000  hides,  and  9,664,000  skins. 

In  1840  the  amount  invested  in  cotton 
manufactures  was  $40,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills 
and  subsidiary  work  was  in  1880  over  $225,- 
000,000.  The  amount  of  cotton  used  in 
1880,  was  77,759,416. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  the 
capital  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000  in  twenty  years,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  product  is  more  than  $20,000,- 
000. 

The  aggregate  annual  product  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
of  the  United  States  is  now  over  $6,000,000, 
000.  Of  this  vast  product  less  than  $200,,- 
000,000  are  exported.  And  of  the  $9,000,- 
000,000  produced  by  agriculture,  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  is  exported  of  the  $15,000,- 
000,000  produced  by  our  various  indus- 
tries nearly  $14,000,000,000  are  consumed 
at  home. 

The  annual  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  very  near  two  hundred 
million  of  dollars.  These  facts  are  power- 
ful arguments  in  favor  of  a  home  market 
and  very  encouraging  to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  They  establish  the  intimate  relation 
that  exists  between  the  farming  interest 
and  all  classes  of  industries  and  peoples 
and  the  permanent  importance  of  agricul- 
ture, on  which  all  other  occupations  rest  at 
last  their  hopes  of  success,  and  on  the 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  which 
a  nation  looks  eventually  for  its  support, 
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its  influences  with  other  nati9ns  and  derives 
power.  Hence  it  is  that  agricuhure  should 
be  fostered,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  should  be  esteemed  with  honor 
and  the  highest  consideration,  for  they  are 
the  majority  of  people  who  profess  to 
govern  themselves,  and  are  the  class  from 
which  the  whole  people  derive  sustenance 
and  comforts  of  life,  and  whose  industry 
supply  the  motive  power  and  sustains  the 
life  of  the  nation. 


The  Hayfields  Herd  of  Hereford^. 

We  are  informed,  since  we  wrote  the 
paragraph  about  this  celebrated  herd,  that 
Mr.  A.  A.  Crane,  of  Osca,  Illinois,  has  pur- 
chased forty-four  head  of  the  Hayfields 
herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  consisting  of  the 
older  cows,  heifers,  bulls,  steers  and  calves, 
for  the  sum  of  $ii,ooo,  at  an  average  of 
$250  per  head.  Mr.  Crane  has  been  a  for- 
mer purchaser  from  this  herd  in  the  life- 
time of  the  owner,  the  late  John  Merryman, 
and  therefore  knows  the  great  value  of  the 
same.  It  is  understood  that  the  balance 
ot  the  herd,  consisting  of  the  very  choicest, 
has  been  retained  to  perpetuate  the  herd 
in  its  purity,  and  by  future  importations 
and  careful  breeding  to  keep  up  its  high 
standard,  so  that  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
breeders  of  this  State,  as  was  feared  at  one 
time  it  might  be. 

Complimentary. — Mr.  J.  R.  E.,  of 
Pasquotank  Co.,  N.  C,  with  cheering  words 
sends  us  a  subscription  in  advance  for  the 
Maryland  Farmer  to  January,  1885.  Mr. 
W.  L.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  forwards 
check  for  payment  in  advance  to  January, 
1884.  Such  evidences  of  esteem  on  the 
part  of  men  who  are  prominent  as  citizens 
and  intelligent  as  agriculturalists,  are  duly 
appreciated  by  us,  and  should  impress  the 
farmers  as  a  body,  of  the  value  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Maryland  Farmer,  which  we 
design  to  make  the  coming  year,  more 
than  ever  before,  worthy  the  patronage  of 
all  who  take  any  interest  in  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  stock-breeding  as  well  as 
in  household  economy. 


The  Maryland  Poultry  and  Pig-eou  Club. 

Will  hold  its  first  Exhibition  at  Raine's 
Hall,  Baltimore  city,  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, and  February  i,  2  and  3,  1882.  It 
will  be  a  very  attractive  exhibition.  Entries 
close  the  24th  of  January,  1882. 

During  the  Exhibition  there  will  be  a 
Carrier  Pigeon  race  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
the  prize  will  be  a  handsome  silver  cup 
valued  at  $25,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
enterprising  Excelsior  Clothing  House  has 
offered  to  present  to  the  winner  (as  a  spec- 
ial premium)  a  handsome  hunting  suit. 
This  last  offer  is  a  generous  one,  but  in 
keeping  with  the  active  liberality  of  this 
fanious  clothing  house,  which  never  fails 
to  countenance  substantially  every  worthy 
enterprise  and  rational  public  amusement. 
Such  prizes  will  no  doubt  stimulate  every 
breeder  of  Carrier  Pigeons  in  this  and 
neighboring  States  to  compete  and  do 
the  best  to  gain  renown  for  their  birds  as 
well  as  the  honor  of  taking  ^such  elegant 
premiums. 

The  Great  Poultry  Sli«>»v  at  liOuisville. 

The  first  show  of  the  Southern  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association,  held  in  the  city  o^ 
Louisville,  proved  an  immense  success. 
The  Association  had  a  fine  hall,  efficient 
officers,  and,  a  part  from  the  slight  confu- 
sion attending  a  first  show,  everything  ran 
very  smoothly.  There  was  a  magnificent 
show  of  birds,  quantity  being  represented 
by  500  entries,  and  quality  by  such  scores 

97,  95i.  94J,  96,  &c.  Breeders  from 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland  and  other  States  were 
represented.  The  show  was  judged  by 
Mr.  B.  N  Pierce,  the  well-know  judge,  and 
all  the  breeders  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time.  The  exhibition  of  Asiatics  was  equal 
to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and  some  scores 
higher  than  ever  before  known  under  Mr. 
Pierce. 

Our  friend,  Mr*  T'  B.  Dorsey,  of  St. 
Denis,  won  2  firsts  and  a  second  on  Silver 
Polish,  I  first  and  2  secor^ds  on  White  Po- 
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ish,  3  firsts,  3  seconds  and  a  third  on  Gol- 
den Polish  and  blue  ribbcm  for  best  in  class 
3  firsts  on  Hamburgs  and  blue  ribbon,  a  id 
1  first  and  i  second  on  Leghorns  ;  in  all 
10  firsts,  7  seconds  and  a  third  on  18  entries. 
The  Game  Breeders'  Association  in  the  op- 
posite hall  was  also  a  great  success,  there 
being  the  finest  gathering  of  the  clans  in 
Pet  Games  ever  seen  in  America.  Here, 
also,  our  Maryland  breeder  did  well.  Mr. 
Dorsey  winning  ist  on  an  Irish  Gray  Stag 
bred  by  himself,  a  Muff  Stag  and  Counter- 
feit Cock,  bred  by  J.  J.  Turner,  Jr.,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  a  Brown  Red  Cock,  bred  by 
Dr.  W.  Worthington,  of  Howard  county. 

We  only  want  more  breeders  to  have 
Maryland  well  represented  at  every  Show 
in  the  land. 

 •  

Our  Poultry  House  Editor,  T.  B.  Dor- 
sey, Esq.,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association  has  resigned  the 
position,  and  Major  J.  D.  Ferguson  ap- 
pointed temporarily  to  the  vacancy.  The 
treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  late  fair 
was  a  success  and  that  the  Association  is 
now  out  of  debt. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Legg,  of  Kent  Island,  Mary- 
land, has  sold  his  fine  imported  Cotswold 
buck,  "  Royal  Sherbourne,"  to  Col.  W.  L. 
Washington  of  West  Virginia.  We  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  this  ram  on  the  12th 
ult.,  on  its  way  to  the  home  of  the  new 
owner,  and  must  admit  that  in  form,  size, 
points,  <S:c.,  he  is  the  best  buck  of  that 
breed  we  have  ever  seen  in  Maryland,  or 
probably  anywhere  else,  and  we  saw  some 
splendid  Cotswold  bucks  at  the  sheep  show 
in  Phih\delphia,  in  September,  1880.  This 
buck  was  in  almost  low  condition,  certainly 
not  fat,  but  only  in  fair  healthy,  working 
condition.  His  fleece  was  superb  and  his 
top-knot  perfect.  As  we  felt  his  long,  soft 
curls,  we  thought  how  many  of  oui  dandy 
riends  would  wish  to  have  such,  for  he 


looked  all  over  as  just  from  the  curling 
irons  of  a  fashionable  barber.  He  will  be 
a  loss  to  Maryland  but  a  grand  acquisition 
to  West  Virginia.  We  hope  our  friend 
W.  will  assign  him  a  full  harem  of  beau- 
ties worthy  of  the  embraces  of  so  noble  an 
animal. 

Publications  Received. 


Part  27  of  th*.-  Book  of  the  Dog  has 
been  received  from  the  publishers,  Cassell, 
Peter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  admira- 
ble book  is  drawing  to  its  close  and  all 
sportsmen,  dog  fanciers  and  all  who  are 
fond  of  dogs,  as  pets,  or  for  different  uses, 
should  by  all  means  possess  a  copy  of  this 
beautiful  and  elaborate  work  of  Vero  Shaw, 
B.  A.  Cantab,  of  England. 


Helen's  Babies — By  I.  Habberton. 
With  an  illustrated  cover  and  with  portraits 
of  Budge  "  and  "Toddie,"  Published  by 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
price  50  cents.  Heleji's  Babies  is  a  fam- 
ously popular  work,  some  150,000  copies 
have  already  been  sold.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  inimitable  life  pictures  of  childhood 
we  have  ever  enjoyed  in  reading.  Cold 
must  be  the  blood  of  him  who  can  peruse 
these  pages  without  heartily  laughing.  It 
is  a  splendid  after  dinner  book  with  but 
one  fault,  that  it  recalls  so  much  home  life 
one  never  stops  reading  until  the  whole 
book  has  been  read,  laughed  over  and  the 
heroic  uncle  of  the  boys  deeply  sympa- 
thized with.  No  doubt  thousands  of  Hel- 
en's Babies  will  appear  this  New  Year  as 
welcome  guests  in  the  home  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  love  to  enjoy  the  innocent 
frolics  of  children,  their  daring  courage  and 
honest  simplicity — qualities  so  winnning, 
yet  sometimes  uncomfortably  ludicrous. 
Everybody  should  read  Helen's  Babies. 


Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1882. — Is 
just  received  and  is  certainly,  taken  all  in 
all,  in  beautiful  colored  engraving,  wood- 
cuts by  hundreds,  typography  and  sensible 
matter — has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  and  one  thousand  engravings.  Any 
person  sending  to  Mr.  Vick  10  cents  will 
receive  this  beautiful  book  fit  for  the  centre 
table  or  appropriate  as  a  holiday  gift. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


For  the  Maryland  FariDer. 

Choice  Butter. 


While  choice  butter  may  be  the  aim  of 
the  average  farmer,  far  too  many  of  them 
fail  to  make  it  even  when  they  have  fine 
butter  dairy  animals,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  however  to  have  a  choice  qual- 
ity of  butter,  no  matter  how  systematically 
or  carefully  the  milk  and  cream  may  be 
handled  afterwards.  Where  farmers  do 
not  make  a  specialty  of  butter,  but  keep 
•  merely  a  few  dairy  animals,  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  them  to  make  good  butter, 
either  in  mid-winter  or  in  mid-summer,  for 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
find  good  milk  cellars  or  spring  houses  on 
the  ordinary  farm,  and  this  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  low  grade  of  butter  which 
finds  its  way  to  consumers  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  the  low  price  obtained  for 
it  in  the  cities.  The  remedy  for  this  natu- 
rally suggests  itself,  yet  many  are  unable 
to  expend  the  necessary  cash  and  time  to 
make  the  needed  change.  Many  a  farmer 
has  improvised  or  built  a  suitable  place 
during  the  slack  time  of  winter,  for  the 
milk  and  butter,  expending  very  little,  if 
any,  cash ;  and  what  has  been  done  by  one 
can  be  done  by  others  equally  handy  with 
tools. 

There  are  some  farmers  (we  are  not 
speaking  to  the  professional  butter  makec, 
who  has  all  the  appliances  needed  as  well 
as  long  experience)  who  destroy  or  impair 
the  quality  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  good  butter,  by  washing  it  too  much 
and  by  overworking,  the  former  destroying 
its  keeping  qualities  and  the  latter  ruining 
entirely  the  texture,  making  it  smeary  and 
spongy  instead  of  that  waxy  texture  which 
is  admired  by  all  judges  and  lovers  of  good 
butter.  Salting  by  guess  is  another  very 
bad  method,  as  is  guess  work  when  applied 
to  any  pursuit  or  duty.  When  supplying 
a  special  demand  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  the  salting  must  be  done  according  to 
some  liking  a  very  salty  article  and  others 
not,  though  the  former  frequently  is  done 
to  disguise  the  quality  of  poor  butter. 
Our  plan  is  to  see  what  suits  our  special 
custom  and  then  conform  to  that  standard, 
weighing  the  salt  every  time  and  never 


salting  by  guess.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  work  the  butter  when  soft,  but  as  soon 
as  it  has  stiffened  up  well  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  churn  it  should  have  all 
the  buttermilk  worked  out  of  it  dry,  after 
which  the  salt  should  be  added,  worked  in 
well  and  the  butter  at  once  made  up  into 
pounds  or  half  pounds  and  set  away  to 
harden,  doing  the  entire  work  at  one  time 
being  much  better  than  working  it  over 
several  times,  this  frequent  working  spoil- 
ing the  grain  and  texture  of  the  butter,  no 
matter  how  nice  it  may  have  been  when  it 
first  came  from  the  churn.       D.  Z.  E.  Jr. 


Drying  off  Cows. 


In  December,  most  of  the  cows  which 
have  been  giving  milk  through  the  summer 
v/ill  have  their  milking  season  brought  to 
a  close.    The  flow  of  milk  with  many  of 
them  has  been  reduced  so  low  by  the  pro- 
tracted drought,  that  it  will  be  an  easier 
matter  than  usual  to  dry  them  off.  But 
care  is  always  necessary  in  this  operation, 
or  evil  will  result  from  it.    There  are  more 
cows  injured  by  unskilled  drying  than  many 
are  apt  to  suppose.    It  often  happens  that 
a  cow  which  has  given  milk  regularly  and 
freely^  out  of  all  her  teats  during  the  season, 
gives  milk  of  but  three  the  next  year,  and 
the  owner  is  surprised,  and  wonders  what 
has  been  the  cause.    The  cause  lies  in  the 
drying.    As  the  close  of  the  milking  sea- 
snn  is  approached  the  milk  grows  thick, 
with  unusual  proportions  of  butter  fats  and 
cheesy  matter.    If  much  of  such  milk  is 
left  in  the  udder  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  the  watery  parts  and  the  fat  will 
be  pretty  readily  absorbed  and  carried 
away,  to  the  relief  of  the  udder.    But  the 
cheesy  matter  is  not  so  easily  removed. 
Absorbents  take  it  up  with  difficulty,  and 
if  it  remains  long  in  the  little  reservoirs,  of 
which  thousands  are  distributed  through 
the  udder,  it  will  coagulate,  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  removal  will  be  increased.  The 
curd  will  grow  hard  by  lying,  and  become 
a  source  of  irritation.    Inflammation  will 
follow ;  and  where  the  larger  bits  of  curd 
lie,  suppuration  will  take  place ;  and  when, 
finally,  the  sore  heals,  the  surfaces  will  grow 
together  and  close  the  little  tubes  which 
lead  from  one  reser\'Oir  to  another,  and 
conduct  the  milk  down  to  the  teat. — Nat- 
ional l.ive  StQck  Journal,  Chicago, 
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THE   BEIiliE  POTATO. 

Engraved  from  a  photograph  of  five  specimens  on  a  nine  inch  dinner  plate. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


The  Belle  Potato  introduced  by  Mr.  I. 
F.  Tillinghast,  of  La  Plume,  Lackawana 
Co.,  Pa.,  bids  fair  to  be  celebrated  as  a 
great  yielding  sort  and  of  superior  quality 
for  eating,  In  color  it  is  light  red,  with 
the  skin  slightly  netted.  The  medium  sized 
tubers  are  usually  very  smooth  and  hand- 
some in  shape  and  appearance,  but  some 
of  the  very  large  specimens  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  yet  never  prongy.  Mr. 
T.  says  of  it : — 

"  Last  season  I  exhibited  a  bushel  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  which  consisted 
of  forty-eight  tubers,  all  fair  and  smooth, 
and  this  season  though  severely  checked 
by  the  drought  I  ha\  e  had  single  speci- 
mens weighing  nearly  two  pounds  each, 
at  which  rate  only  thirty  would  be  required 
to  make  a  legal  bushel,  and  yet  the  table 
quality  is  remarkably  fine  for  so  large  a 
potato." 

Mr.  Thurber  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, good  authority,  says :— "A  trial  on 
the  table  was  inade  to-day  and  the  whole 
family  endorse  my  verdict  of  '  Splendid  in 
every  respect.' 


'T  do  not  now  recollect  a  better  potato." 

Mr.  M.  Crawford,  another  capital  judge 
thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  Planted  one  peck  on  clover  sod  with- 
out manure  in  May.  We  had  scarcely  any 
rain  from  that  time  until  they  were  ripe. 
They  received  only  ordinary  cultivation 
and  yielded  over  seven  bushels  of  the  finest 
looking  potatoes  I  have  seen  this  year.  A 
bushel  of  the  finest  contained  77. 

"  The  quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
or  as  our  girl  said.  '  They  are  just  as  nice 
as  they  can  be.' 

"  Peachblows  planted  alongside  the  Belle 
yielded  less  than  one-seventh  as  much. 
The  Snow-flake  has  been  our  main  depend- 
ence for  some  years,  but  until  I  find  some- 
thing better,  I  shall  rely  on  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  for  early,  and  the  Belle  for  the 
main  crop." 


Florida  Oranges.—  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  enjoying  some  of  these  delicious 
oranges  sent  to  the  senior  editor  by  our 
young  friend,  Mr.  H.  now  travelling  in  the 
South.  They  are  superior  to  any  oranges 
from  abroad,  and  some  near  day  this  tropi- 
cal fruit  will  be  produced  in  our  Southern 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  best  and  choicest  oranges, 
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Nice  Yellow  Sweet  Pepper  or 
Mango. 


TliisTemarkable  pepper  is  said  to  be  the 
sweetest  and  most  beautiful  mango  pepper 
in  the  world.    Mr.  Tillinghast  says  of  it: — 

"  In  shape  and  in  size  it  is  similar  to  the 
well  known  Sweet  Bell,  but  different  from 
it  in  two  important  particulars.  First,  un- 
like most  mangoes,  even  the  seeds  may  be 
handled  or  chewed,  without  detecting  the 
slightest  fiery  fla\'or.  Delicate  ladies  who 
have  suffered  from  handling  so-called 
sweet  mangoes  will  appreciate  this  quality. 
Secondly,  it  is  of  a  beautiful,  golden  yel- 
low color,  which  makes  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance upon  the  table,  especially  when  mixed 
with  red  varieties.  So  lar  as  I  can  learn 
this  IS  the  first  time  a  sweet  yellow  mango 
has  been  catalogued  in  this  country,  al- 
though it  has  been  tested  in  this  vicinity 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  value  and 
character  fully  established." 


TVasli  for  Fruit  Trees. 

The  present  and  the  first  half  of  next 
month  is  probably  the  best  time  to  scrape 
and  wash  pear  and  apple  trees,  in  order  to 
dislodge  the  numerous  insects  that  are 
concealed  under  the  bark  and  in  crevices 
of  the  wood,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  fun- 
gus clinging  to  the  trunks  and  large  limbs 
A  preparation  of  whale-oil  soap,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  soap  to  four  or 
five  gallons  of  w^ater,  has  been  found  to  be 
a  remedy  for  these  fruit-tree  pests.  Some, 
however,  apply  a  preparation  of  carbolic 
acid,  sulphur  and  lime,  freely  diluted  with 
water,  as  equally  efifective,  and  as  being 


also  a  protection  against  the  blight  and 
generally  adding  to  the  health  of  the  trees. 
Perhaps  the  latter  may  prove  the  most  ef- 
ficacious. It  is  easy  to  give  both  a  trial, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  result  will  be  highly  satisfactory.  We 
have  often  used  the  whale-oil  soap  in  the 
manner  suggested,  with  the  best  eftects. 
People,  on  seeing  our  trees,  have  often 
asked  us  what  was  done  to  them  to  make 
them  look  so  clean,  smooth  and  healthy. — 
Germ  ant ozvn  Telegraph. 


The  Gladiolus. 


The  Gladiolus,  some  years  since,  stormed 
and  took  possession  of  the  heart  of  the 
flower  loving  public,  but  it  is  still  extending 
the  area  of  its  control.  The  sub-varieties 
of  Gladiolus  now  so  widely  cultivated  are 
the  product  of  crossing  between  G.  psitta- 
cinus  and  a  variety  of  this  species  known 
as  Gandavensis,  both  of  which  came  origi- 
nall  from  south  Africa.  It  is  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  these  seedlings 
first  appeared,  but  during  the  intervening 
period  they  have  multiplied  indefinitely 
and  there  is  now  no  class  of  florists'  flowers 
more  numerous. 

The  specimens  represented  in  the  colored 
plate  are  from  the  stock  of  named  varieties, 
and  were  selected  both  on  account  of  their 
fine  form  and  the  contrast  in  colors-  They 
are  not  superior  to  scores  of  others  in  the 
list,  and  probably  fifty  plates  of  the  same 
number  of  sorts  might  be  painted  from  our 
plants  when  in  bloom  that  would  show- 
show  equal  merit,  and  yet  all  be  different. 
Nor  is  this  all,  we  find  a  large  proportion 
of  the  seedlings  raised  every  year,  even  if 
taken  without  selection,  to  be  well  worthy 
of  culture  ;  this  is  especially  so  if  one  de- 
sires a  quantity  of  bloom,  since  the  mixed 
seedlings  can  be  purchased  at  quite  low 
rates.  Many  of  the  most  select  named 
sorts  produce  new  bulbs  sparingly,  thus 
making  more  expensive  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing them. 

The  Gladiolus  presents  a  style  of  beauty 
peculiarly  its  own,  making  it  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  garden  in  summer  and  fall ; 
its  erect,  lance-shaped  leaves,  the  tall 
flower- spike,  the  elegantly  formed  flowers, 
with  their  soft,  rich,  glowing  and  often 
!  dazzling  colors,  make  an  array  of  com- 
I  bined  attractions  greater  than  those  of  any 
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other  of  our  garden  occupants  at  that 
season. 

The  plants  are  raised  with  the  greatest 
ease,  since  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  plant 
the  bulbs  in  early  spring,  in  good  ground, 
and  keep  them  free  of  weeds ;  they  are 
subject  to  no  particular  disease  or  insect 
enennes. 

Each  plant  produces  a  number  of  new 
bulbs  that,  removed  from  the  ground  in 
the  fall,  can  be  kept  dry  in  the  cellar  over 
winter  without  more  care  than  potatoes. 
At  the  south,  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing,  the  young  bulbs  can  be  trans- 
planted singly  in  autumn  into  the  places 
they  are  to  occupy  the  next  season. 

If  one  has  the  patience  and  will  give  the 
necessary  care,  raising  Gladiolus  from  seed 
will  be  found  interesting.  Two  or  three 
years  culture  will  produce  bulbs  large  en- 
ough for  blooming ;  and  some  of  them 
quite  good. —  Vick's  Illustrated  Magazine. 


A  PRACTICAL  gardener  makes  the  fol- 
lowing important  statement;  "  Last  year, 
as  a  test  of  a  frequent  practice  among  grow- 
ers of  melons  and  squashes,  I  pinched  the 
ends  of  the  long  main  shoots  of  the  melons, 
squashes  and  cucumbers,  and  left  some  to 
run  at  their  own  will.  The  squash  plant 
sent  out  a  single  stem,  reaching  more  than 
forty  feet,  but  did  not  bear  any  fruit. 
Another  plant  was  pinched  until  it  formed 
a  compact  mass  of  intermingling  side  shoots 
eight  feet  square,  and  it  bore  sixteen 
squashes.  The  present  year,  a  musk- 
melon  plant,  thus  pinched  in,  covers  the 
space  allotted  to  it,  and  it  has  set  twenty- 
three  specimens  of  fruit,  the  most  of  which, 
have  been  pinched  off.  The  pinching 
causes  many  lateral  branches,  which  latter 
produce  the  female  or  fertile  blossoms, 
while  the  main  vines  only  produce  the  male 
blossoms.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the 
yield  of  an  acre  of  melons,  treated  by  this 
pinching  process  may  easily  amount  to  loo 
barrels." 

Now  IS  THi:  T1M1-:  to  subscribe  for  the 
Marylayid  Farmer,  and  secure  a  practical 
7nonthly  of  thirty -two  pages  of  sound  read- 
ing on  Agriculkiral  subjects,  Horticulture, 
Dairy,  Stock- Breeding,  Bees,  and  enter- 
taining faviily  literature  coniiected  with 
the  household.  Only  ^i.oo  per  year,  with 
a  valuable  book  as  a  previiuyn. 


Pioskop,  or  Milk  Tester. 


The  above  illustrated  instrument  for 
testing  the  quality  of  milk  is  certainly  a 
very  simple  and  reliable  one,  and  being  so 
easily  understood  and  managed  by  any 
child  or  servant  will  be  found  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  family  wh(  >  desire  to  know 
whether  their  supply  of  milk  comes  up  to 
the  standard,  and  to  know  this  is  important 
where  it  is  used  as  a  diet  for  children  and 
invalids.  To  butter  makers  it  also  offers 
quick  means  of  determining  the  quality  of 
milk  given  by  the  cow  and  also  the  effect 
produced  by  the  different  feed,  as  the  re- 
sult is  at  once  obtained,  and  from  a  few 
drops  of  milk.  The  old  plan  with  the  hy- 
drometers gives  very  uncertain  results, 
which  is  fully  exposed  by  the  editior  of  the 
Rural  Nezv  Yorker  in  a  recent  number 
and  in  the  same  article  alludes  to  the 
Pioskop,  as  a  most  sensitive  and  reliable 
test,  proven  by  numerous  experiments 
made  with  his  own  cows.  He  further  states 
that  he  knows  of  nothing  so  sure  and  sen- 
sitive as  this,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the 
lactometers  or  hydrometers,  and  the  slow 
testing  graduatic  tubes  which  take  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  hours  for  the  cream  to  raise. 
It  is  instant  in  effect  and  can  be  used  and 
mark  the  result  in  one  minute  after  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  indeed  it 
is  thus  only  that  milk  can  be  tested  with 
any  accuracy,  because  its  condition  changes 
every  moment  after  that.  The  instrument 
was  invented  by  Professor  Heeren,  of 
Germany,  and  is  imported  by  the  well- 
known  house  of  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
of  this  city,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  there 
is  no  humbug  about  them.  The  price, 
being  only  fifty  cents  by  mail,  we  think  no 
one  interested  in  milk  will  regret  the  in- 
vestment. For  two  new  subscribers — $2 — 
we  will  send  free  one  of  these  interesting 
and  valuable  instruments. 
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For  the  Mfiryland  Farmer. 

The  Great  Cotton  Exposition  in 
Atlanta. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December 
I  left  Baltimore  to  attend  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position. At  Washington  I  met  several 
other  delegates  from  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Association  coming  from  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  all 
meeting  to  take  the  ii  o'clock  A.  M.  air 
line  train  for  Atlanta,  but  something  was 
wrong  on  the  road,  and  we  did  not  get  off 
until  I  P.  M.  This  made  us  two  hours 
behind  our  regular  schedule  time,  and  as 
we  were  not  able  to  "catch  up,"  we  had  to 
run  all  the  wa;/  by  telegraph  orders,  which 
made  the  trip  slow  and  tiresome,  as  well  as 
more  dangerous.  At  Lula,  66  miles  this 
side  of  Atlanta,  we  stopt  for  supper,  and  I 
heard  the  engineer  say  the  balance  of  the 
road  was  good,  the  track  clear,  and  that 
he  would  run  into  Atlanta  in  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  But,  when  we  got  within 
31  miles  of  that  city,  running  at  the  rate  of 
40  miles  the  hoar,  on  coming  around  a 
curve  we  run  into  the  rear  end  t^f  a  freight 
train  that  was  goi  ig  probably  at  the  slow 
rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  The  result  was 
terrible — the  engine  and  tender  of  our 
train,  and  three  cus  of  the  freight  train, 
were  smashed  to  atoms,  and  both  trains 
took  fire  immediately.  It  looked  at  one 
time  as  if  there  would  be  a  total  conflagra- 
tion. There  was  no  help  to  be  had  except 
from  the  passengers.  They,  seeing  the 
danger,  went  to  work  and  detached  the 
cars,  one  at  a  time,  run  them  back  out  of- 
the  reach  of  the  fire.^ 

Upon  examining  the  ruins  two  dead 
bodies  were  taken  out,  and  the  charred  re- 
mains of  a  third  man  was  after  a  while 
found.  None  of  the  passengers  were  badly 
injured,  but  all  well  shaken  up  and  much 
frightened.  The  accident  occurred  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  and  the  passengers  re- 
mained standing  around  the  burning  cars 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a 


special  train  from  Atlanta  arrived  to  take  us 
in,  where  we  arrived  about  6°o'clock  A.  M. 

Not  being  able  to  get  rooms  at  the 
Kimball  House  we  went  direct  to  the  Expo- 
sition Hotel,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters. 
After  some  little  time  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment we  entered  the  Exposition,  which  was 
near  the  hotel.  We  had  heard  much  said 
and  had  read  much,  and  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  the  Exposition,  and 
we  expected  to  be  much  pleased  with  it, 
but  we  were  greatly  disappointed,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  bigger  thing  than  we  im- 
agined— it  was  immense — gigantic. 

Our  delegation,  repairing  to  headquar- 
ters, were  kindly  received  and  every  hos- 
pitality and  kind  attention  proffered  and 
shown  to  us.  The  officers  manifested  every 
courteous  disposition  to  assist  us  and  make 
our  visit  pleasant  and  highly  gratifying. 

The  formal  proceedings  of  the  delegates 
from  the  A.  A.  A.  will  be  found  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Maryland  Farmer  for  this 
month.  The  able  address  delivered  by 
F.  D.  Moulton,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  will 
be  noticed  fully,  as  soon  as  a  correct  report 
of  it  can  be  obtained. 

I  regretted  that  Baltimore  was  not  more 
extensively  represented  at  this  great  South- 
ern exhibition.  Each  one  of  her  large  in- 
dustries should  have  been  present;  those 
that  were  there  made  a  display  highly 
creditable.  Among  them  was  an  imposing 
and  highly  attractive  display  made  by 
Martin  Gillett  &  Co.,  of  teas,  tea  plants, 
&c.,  showing  the  mode  of  culture  of  the 
plant,  curing  the  leaves  and  furnishing  the 
delicious  beverage  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  visitors.  They  received  the  high  prize 
for  the  best  Heno  Tea. 

The  Baltimore  exhibitors  seemed  in  good 
spirits  and  evidently  popular  with  the  other 
exhibitors.  Mr.  B.  F.  Cole,  of  Weisenfield 
&  Cole,  has  been  very  active  and  efficient 
and  deserves  much  credit.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  displays  in  the  art  building 
was  that  of  our  enterprising  townsman. 


2S 

Chas  W.  Hamil,  of  his  own  manufacture 
of  silver  and  plated  ware.  Mr.  H.  has 
taken  special  interest  in  this  Exposition 
and  deserves  great  credit  for  his  enterprise, 
and  I  hope  will  reap  a  reward  for  his  labor. 
The  Baltimore  piano  men,  Wm.  Knabe  & 
Co.,  and  C.  M.  Stieff  made  fine  displays, 
as  did  also  many  others  of  our  citizens, 
but  I  have  not  the  space  to  refer  to  each 
one  in  particular.  I  spent  six  days  at  the 
Exposition  and  to  give  special  descriptions 
of  all  and  everything  I  saw  would  require 
as  many  weeks.  Every  foot  of  space  in 
the  buildings  seemed  to  be  occupied  by 
worthy  objects. 

Besides  the  extensive  buildings,  many 
temporary  sheds  had  to  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  arrived  later 
Among  the  agricultural  machinery  outside 
the  buildings  I  noticed  seven  large  Traction 
engines  moving  about  the  grounds,  and 
the  engineers  seemed  to  manage  them 
around  the  track,  up  and  down  hill,  turn- 
ing short  corners  and  twisting  about  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  driving  horses  and 
buggies.  The  Traction  engine  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late,  and  I  have  great 
confidence  in  its  success  for  future  farming 
purposes.  Pennock's  road-making  ma- 
chine, as  it  moved  about  at  work,  attracted 

.much  attention.  There  was  a  great  va- 
riety of  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  cotton- 
seed planters  and  rice  drills,  and  a  host  of 
other  agricultural  implements  of  every 
kind  and  variety,  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  full 
operation,  either  in  or  ont  of  the  main 
buildings,  which  afforded  great  interest 
and  delight. 

Inside  the  chief  buildings  there  was  a 

•  continuous  humming  of  the  machines  for 
manufacturing  cotton,  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  specimens  of  all  the  Southern  pro- 
ducts of  field,  forest  and  mines,  were 
in  great  quantity  and  admirably  arranged. 
Great  quantities  of  fine  carriages  and  ve- 
hicles for  pleasure  and  farming  purposes, 

steam  saw  mills,  grist  mills  and  every  variety 
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of  useful  machinery.  Among  the  products 
of  South  Carolina  was  a  huge  exhibit  of  its 
famous  rock  from  its  phosphate  beds. 
After  the  rocks  are  well  washed  a  machine 
has  been  invented  that  pulverizes  the 
same  to  an  impalpable  powder,  saving,  it 
is  said,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  dissolv- 
ing the  same  with  acid,  and  being,  it 
is  claimed,  more  valuable  as  a  renovator 
thus  in  its  pure  state  than  if  dissolved 
by  acid. 

The  grand  feature  of  this  Exposition 
that  struck  us  so  forcibly  was  its  practical 
character.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
glitter  or  humbug.  Everything  was  ex- 
hibited on  its  merits  for  practical  use  and 
the  whole  exhibition  was  one  to  instruct 
the  visitor  by  practical  demonstration,  and 
furnish  lessons  as  to  the  products,  resources 
hidden  treasures  and  capabilities  of  the 
South,  that  could  never  be  forgotten,  while 
it  struck  the  mind  with  wonder  at  the  great- 
ness of  the  innate  power  of  the  South. 

Of  course.  Cotton  was  the  chief  article 
that  demanded  attention.  Here  the  per- 
son who  had  never  seen  cotton  growing, 
could  learn  in  a  day  all  about  it,  from  see- 
ing practical  demonstrations  of  its  being- 
planted,  its  cultivation,  its  growth  in  all 
stages,  from  the  seed  sown,  up  to  its  state 
when  blooming  and  its  fleecy  bolls  burst- 
ing with  maturit3'\ 

Then  the  manner  of  picking — the  pro- 
cess of  ginning— separation  of  the  seed 
from  the  cotton — how  it  is  baled  by  ma- 
chinery— how  it  then  is  prepared  fq>-  spin- 
ning and  how  it  is  woven,  and  even  how 
rapidly  it  can  be  bleached,  dried  and  made 
into  clothing.  It  was  a  school  in  wliich  a 
stranger  could  learn  all  about  this 
great  staple  of  the  South,  in  which 
the  whole  world  is  interested  and  in 
which  millions  of  money  in  this  country 
and  in  the  old  world  is  invested.  But  the 
cotton  exposition  did  not  stop  here,  there 
was  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  seed  exhi- 
bited for  manure  to  resuscitate  the  soils  e,x- 
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hausted  by  cotton  production — showing 
how  the  plant  itself  is  capable  of  furnishing 
its  own  food.  Then  the  luscious  oil  pro- 
duced by  pressure  from  the  seed,  equal  to 
that  from  the  Italian  olive.  The  debris  af- 
ter the  different  qualities  of  oil  have  been 
extracted,  is  sold  tor  $20  or  $30  a  ton  to 
feed  stock,  and  is  beyond  doubt  equal  to 
the  oil  from  flaxseed,  so  long  popular  in 
Europe  for  feeding  to  produce  milk  or  fat. 
All  these  wonderful  qualities  of  this  remark- 
able plant  are  laid  bare  to  every  inquiring 
mind. 

In  corroboration  of  my  enthusiastic  views 
ot  this  great  Southern  Exposition,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  from  the  admirable 
address  of  ex-Governor  Jewell,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  saw  the  first  great  world's  fair  at 
New  York  ;  I  have  attended  the  Mechan- 
ic's Institute  fairs  ever  since.  I  was  at 
both  the  great  fairs  in  Boston  this  year ;  I 
spent  a  month  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in 
1873;  I  was  a  month  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867  ;  I  spent  six  weeks  at  the 
Centennial,  and  yet,  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  and  which  we  want  most 
to  cultivate  and  push  forward  to  their  true 
consummation,  1  have  seen  no  fair,  exposi- 
tion or  exhibition  which  answered  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  as  well 
as  this  one  does. 

And  another  able  Northern  man,  Col.  A. 
R.  McClure,  editor  of  Philadelphia  Times, 
thus  writes  from  Atlanta  about  its  exposi- 
tion : — 

"  But  the  new  South  has  studied  simple 
arithmetic,  and  its  cotton  exposition  is 
merely  a  huge  blackboard  on  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  South  the  plain  lesson 
that  the  three  hundred  million's  worth  of 
cotton  produced  this  year  will  be  worth 
three  hundred  millions  more  when  the  am- 
ple and  iceless  water  powders  of  the  South 
shall  be  employed  to  whirl  the  merry  spin- 
dles at  home.  This  is  the  great  lesson  of 
the  Atlanta  Exposition,  and  the  preliminary 
progress  that  has  made  the  grand  exposi- 
tion possible,  has  developed  a  measure  of 
invention  and  advancement  in  the  South 
that  is  truly  wonderful.  No  one  can  care- 
ully  note  th©  cotton  machinery  at  the  ex- 


position without  accepting  the  conviction 
that  even  the  old  cotton  gin  and  the  old 
spindle  will  soon  become  integral  parts  of 
the  same  cunning  implement,  and  that  the 
raw  cotton  from  the  field  sack  will  be  gin- 
ned and  spun  by  a  single  process.  That 
once  attained,  or  even  the  spinning  of  the 
cotton,  with  its  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  annual  compensation  assured  to 
the  South,  its  progress  will  outstrip  the 
wildest  calculation,  and  every  channel  of 
industry  will  share  the  impetus.  It  was  a 
hard,  up-hill  struggle  to  lay  the  solid  foun- 
dations for  Southern  progress,  but  it  has 
been  done,  and  the  active  men  of  to-day, 
will  live  to  rejoice  in  the  enlightened  ad- 
vancement and  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
new  South." 

But  I  must  draw  this  hasdly  written  let- 
ter to  a  close.  Notwithstanding  the  perils 
and  inconveniences  I  incurred,  I  rejoice  to 
i  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  great 
effort  of  the  South  to  practically  exhibit  to 
the  world  her  resources,  her  mighty  power 
and  the  new  energies  that  have  been 
awakened  in  her  chivalrous  people. 

E.  W. 


Thanks  : — Our  kind  lady  friend,  Mrs. 
W.,  of  Baltimore,  sent  to  the  associate  edi- 
tor, lately,  a  huge  mince  pie  which  was 
both  food  and  drink.  It  was  a  remem- 
brancer of  our  boyhood  days  when  w^e  en- 
joyed the  Christmas  pies  of  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  There  was  no  stint  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  ingredients  of 
the  pie,  it  was  crust  and  inside,  all  perfect, 
delicious  and  intoxicating — just  as  a  mince 
pie  should  be  !  in  defiance  of  local  option 
and  other  foolish  sumptuary  laws.  New 
England  forever  for  pies  and  puddings  ! 


Youth's  Companion. — Is  a  beautifully 
prepared  weekly,  printed  by  Mason  &  Co., 
Boston,  price  only  $1.75  per  year.  A  nice 
paper  for  young  people.  We  have  re- 
ceived its  calendar  for  1882,  prettily  illus- 
trated with  half  a  dozen  colored  engrav- 
ings, illustrative  of  the  seasons. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Chats  with  the  Ladies  for  January. 


BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 


JANUARY. 

"O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  filled, 
Thy  breath  cong'ealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch,  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
'  But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  Avay,— 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art?  " 


To  the  lady-reaclers  of  the  Farmer  we  sin- 
cei'ely  wish  a  Happy  New  Year  !  This  greeting 
is  often  given  as  a  matter  of  custom,  unmean- 
ingly, perhaps  thoughtlessly  and  heartlessly. 
How  few,  who  thus  express  themselves  have 
thought  of  its  full  meaning.  To  wish  that  the 
New  Year  may  be  happy  to  one,  is  to  express  a 
fervent,  heart-felt  hope  that  he  or  she  may  be 
spared  during  that  time  all  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal sufferings  and  inconveniences  to  which  flesh 
is  heir,  and  that  no  disturbance  shall  come  nigh 
to  them  in  the  way  of  grief  for  loss  of  friends, 
sickness  themselves,  or  any  other  afflictions  or 
disturbances  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  but 
that  they  may  be  blessed  with  every  comfort  and 
appliance  necessary  for  human  happiness  during 
the  year.  The  greeting,  I  apprehend,  also  inti- 
mates some  condition  that  the  person  greeted 
should  comply  with  to  fully  secure  all  the  perfect 
happiness  which  is  prayed  for.  These  implied 
conditions  are  :  to  act  well  your  part  at  all  times 
and  in  all  things,  be  industrious,  take  plenty  of 
healthy  exercise,  be  charitable  in  words  and  acts 
indulge  in  all  pleasant  recreations  but  not  in  dis- 
sipation, keep  regular  hours  and  temperate  hab- 
its in  every  way ;  be  cheerful  and  contented  with 
your  lot ;  cultivate  the  good  will  of  your  neigh- 
bors and  frown  upon  all  scandal ;  let  not  your 
desires  run  beyond  your  means ;  rely  with  impli- 
cit faith  upon  your  God,  and  He  will,  with  these 
and  other  Christian  duties  performed,  sustain 
you  and  shower  upon  you  the  blessings  asked 
when  a  friend  greets  you  sincerely  with— a  Happij 
JSfew  Year! 

Fashion  is  a  matter  I  seldom  touch  upon— as 
you  will  bear  me  witness,  in  our  familiar  chats. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  I  do  not  take  stock  in. 
But  the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  present  winter 
are  so  economical  and  so  historic  that  I  must 
commend  them.  The  fashion  of  women  wearing 
jDeu's^iataJc^ucl  oye^'coats  is»;admirable,  because, 


where  the  man  and  wife  are  in  full  accord,  the 
one  remaining  at  home  while  the  other  is  out^ 
one  coat  and  one  hat  serves  for  both  to  be  fash- 
ionably attired  in  public.  The  hat  a  woman  has 
on  may  have  wreath  or  feather  stuck  on  while 
she  is  shopping  or  visiting.  It  is  simplj^^  re- 
moved when  the  man  puts  it  on  his  head.  The 
coat  is  a  would-be  ulster,  but  buttoned  up  both 
before  and  behind  and  worn  buttoned  up  partly, 
or  all  the  way,  on  front  or  rear,  as  suits  the 
woman.  It  is  just  the  cut  of  coat  that  the  gentry 
years  ago,  who  were  splendid  horsemen,  wore 
when  they  rode  on  horseback  and  looked  with 
contempt  upon  any  other  means  of  travel  by 
young  and  athletic  men.  The  overcoat  was  then 
slit  up  behind,  so  as  to  suit  the  position  of  the 
wearer  when  in  the  saddle.  While  riding,  there 
was  no  hump  behind  and  the  garment  hung 
well  protecting  the  legs.  When  walking  it  was 
buttoned  up,  both  before  and  behind,  as  the 
weather  dictated.  The  -women  no^v  wear  this 
coat  under  the  same  circumstances  on  tlie  street. 
If  cold,  they  button  up  both  before  and  behind. 
If  moderately  warm  they  unbotton  on  either  side 
as  they  think  best. 

It  is  a  sensible  and  economical  plan  thus  to 
have  one  coat  and  hat  as  a  dress  suit  for  out  door 
exercise  or  morning  calls  which  will  answer 
for  both  husband  and  wife  or  brother  and  sister 

Another  admirable  economy  in  male  attire  is 
tight  pants,  a  revival  of  a  foshion  forty-five  years 
years  ago,  as  I  well  remember,  when  the  world 
was  crazed  about  economy  in  dress.  The  same 
amount  of  cloth  for  pantaloons  last  year,  when 
they  were  wide  and  comfortable,  this  year  fash- 
ion requires  only  for  Udo  pair.  Thus  the  same 
quantity  of  cloth  gives  two  instead  of  one  pair 
of  pants.  While  this  is  the  height  of  economy 
in  one  sense,  it  may  not  be  altogether  so  Forty- 
five  years  ago  every  Southern  young  gentleman 
over  eighteen  years  old  had  his  bo.iy-servant  to 
help  him  dress  and  make  his  toilet,  but  now  it  is 
somewhat  different.— he  could,  with  the 
help  of  his  man  servant,  be  squeezed  or  shook 
into  his  clothes,  and  have  his  shoes  put  on  with- 
out the  fear  of  bursting  his  breeclies.  Note, 
times_are  altered,  and  most  young  men  have  to 
do  these  extra  jobs  about  their  toilets  without  the 
help  of  slaves.  Hence  it  may  be  debatable 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  this  new  {?)  style  to  be 
introduced  under  the  present^changed  condition 
for  the  masses.  It  certainly  is  ajgreat  savingpf 
cloth,  but  it  is  awful  in  looks  on  those  who  have 
legs  like  stilts— thin-legged— no  shaped  legs,  it 
seems  to  me  would  protest  agamst  ^ew  style' 
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Spindleshanks  is  certainly  to-day  in  the  majority, 
and  they  should  exert  their  power  and  suppress 
such  a  fasliion  by  which  the  tailor  is  benefitted 
and  the}'  are  ridiculed.  Tlie  few  who  have  led 
active,  healthful,  robust  lives  and  have  Apollo- 
like figures  may  well  sliow  off  their  finely-formed 
limbs,  but  tlie  larger  portion  of  the  effeminate 
young  men  are  wrong  to  yield  in  this  matter  to 
the  Goddess  of  FasJiion,  as  are  also  mothers  who 
expose  the  spindleshanks  of  their  daughters  to 
the  vulgar  gaze  by  tight  stockings  and  short 
dresses,  to  save  a  half  yard  of  calico  or  merinos. 
This  style  for  male  attire,  this  year,  is  very  com- 
mendable because  it  is  a  cheap  one,  and  suits 
those  who  have  well-proportioned  limbs,  but  oh ! 
how  ridiculous  it  is,  for  your  tall,  lean,  unpro- 
portioned  sons  of  Adam  who  look  like  fat  bodies 
stuck  on  May  poles. 

History  repeats  itself  in  fashion  as  well  as  in 
other  things.  I  remember  some  four  or  five 
decades  ago  when  men  wore  "tighls,"  and 
women  wore  dresses  very  tight  and  sliort,  and 
had  to  have  assistance  to  draw  the  strings  of 
the  corsets  so  that  tlie  dress  could  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  person.  To  this  tight  dress  was  ap- 
pended the  famous  "leg  of  mutton  sleeves  "  which 
looked  like  little  balloons  or  big  wings.  The  tout 
ensemble,  presenting  to  the  imagination  of  the 
wearer's  admirer  the  figure  of  a  lank,  lean,  half- 
starved  angel  with  huge  wings.  Oh,  Fashion, 
Fashion,  thou  art  a  most  fickle,  outrageous  God- 
dess ! 

Before  finishing  my  chats,  I  would  beg  my 
friends  to  read  carefully  and  try  and  follow  the 
directions,  or  improve  upon  them,  given  b}'' 
Cousin  Mehilabel  in  this  number.  She  is  a  lady 
of  education,  refinement  and  experience ;  hence 
her  words  are  words  of  wisdom  for  the  young  to 
listen  to.  The  practical  importance  of  house- 
keeping was  to  me  this  past  Christmas  illustrated 
beyond  all  doubt.  On  Christmas  morn  I  received 
a  specimen  of  tlie  cooking  of  a  lady  friend, 
Mrs.  M.,  on  Catonsville  avenue,  Baltimore 
count}',  Md.,  consisting  of  angel,  fruit,  chocolate 
and  jelly  cake — four  sorts — all  made  by  her  own 
hands,  which  would  have  beaten,  or  favorably 
compared  with  cakes  of  similar  names  from  the 
best  confectioners  in  the  cities.  Here  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  if  our  ladies  will  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  culinary  and  other  departments  of 
the  household  they  can  soon  rival  the  experts, 
or  at  least  be  able  to  instruct  employees  in  the 
mystery  of  the  culinary  art  and  thereby  save 
great  anxiety  and  mortification  often  on  the  part 
of  the  loved  husband  who  has  invited  friendi  to 


partake  of  a  well-served  dinner,  but  who  is  mor- 
tified sometimes  to  find  his  canvas-back  ducks 
stuffed  by  an  Irish  Biddy  with  onions,  or  his 
mutton  dried  up  to  a  crisp.  Oh !  women,  I  beg 
you  to  try  and  learn  how  to  cook  and  house ';eep 
and  save  j^our  husbands  such  a  heap  of  blas- 
phemy. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Hints  About  Housekeeping. 


BY  COUSIN  ME  HIT  ABEL. 

[Continued  from  page  293,  Dec  ,  1881.] 

CUTTING,  MAKING  AND  MENDING. 

No  woman  is  fully  qualified  for  a  position  as 
mistress  of  a  household  that  is  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  cutting  out  and  making  all  the 
apparel  for  her  family,  and  the  linen,  &c  ,  for  her 
house  furnishing.  I  know  one  wise  mother  who 
has  so  trained  a  family  of  daughters  that  they 
are  able  to  make,  in  the  neatest  and  most 
thorough  manner,  every  garment  in  ordinary 
use  by  man,  woman  or  child,  excepting  indeed 
boots,  shoes,  and  men's  hats. 

"Riches  have  wings,"  and  no  matter  how  pros- 
perous their  circumstan  --s.  the  children  of  a 
famil}'-  should  be  taught,  by  thorough  practice  in 
useful  work,  to  be  self  dependent  individuals^ 
trained  to  do  a  dozen  things,  and  to  do  each 
well  There  are  so  many  things  to  learn  which 
require  but  little  time  to  master  and  which  may 
in  a  time  of  adversity  be  found  of  hitherto  un- 
reckoned  value.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  do  all  these  things,  but  if 
she  can  do  them  she  can  instruct  those  whom 
she  employs  While  she  does  not  know  how  the 
work  should  be  done,  how  can  she  insist  that  it 
shall  be  done  to  please  her  ?  If  she  cannot  ex- 
plain, how  can  she  expect  her  wishes  to  be  un- 
derstood ?  The  numerous  cut-paper  patterns,  the 
models,  the  systems  for  dress  and  skirt-cutting 
oflier  such  facilities  for  learning  that  one  is  hardly 
excusable  for  not  making  use  of  them.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  recommend  any  one  of  these,  as 
each  has  its  excellent  features,  and  all  are  of  great 
assistance,  and  of  such  moderate  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  family.  The 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  is  supposed  to  have 
done  away  with  sewing  by  hand,  but  this  is  a  sad 
mistake. 

Neat  Sewing  is  as  useful  and  as  much  needed  as 
it  ever  was.  There  is  much  finishing  to  do  that 
cannot  be  done  by  machine,  and  how  does  it  look 
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to  see  gussets,  corners,  buttonholes,  and  so  forth, 
botclied  and  bungled,  as  they  too  often  are. 
And  the  buttonholes— ill-worked  buttonholes — 
lire  a  sad  blemish  on  a  nice  garment,  and  yet  how 
lamentably  few  women  can  work  nice  button- 
holes. Workers  of  lirst-class  buttonholes  are  so 
scarce  that  they  command  the  very  best  wages 
and  constant  employment  at  the  city  shirt  making 
establishments. 

What  would  become  of  the  mending  if  the 
hand-needle  were  banished?  There  is  an  art  in 
mending  neatl3^  It  is  a  nice  and  tasty  bit  of 
Avork  to  set  in  or  put.  on  a  neat  patch.  A  fine, 
even  darn,  done  with  hair  or  with  ravelled  silk, 
is  an  evidence  of  skill,  neatness  and  patience. 
Darning,  as  our  grandmothers  practiced  it,  is  al- 
most a  lost  art.  Clothing  of  all  sorts  is  so  much 
more  cheaply  and  readily  obtained  now  than  in 
their  days  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  elaborate 
and  ornamental  mending,  but  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort if  good,  substantial,  comfortable,  stocking- 
darning  were  not  so  rare.  A  young  gentleman 
sat  watching  a  lady  darning  stockings.  She  was 
doing  the  work  very  neatly. 

"I  never  have  my  stockings  darned,"  said  he 
"Why  not?"  said  the  lady.  Because,  at  our 
house  they  sew  them  all  up  in  knots  and  chunks, 
so  they  hurt  me.  I  shouldn't  mind  your  sort  of 
darning." 

I  have  more  than  once  heard  people  say — 
"They  don't  darn  stockings  at  our  house."  In 
homes  where  the  family  is  large,  means  easy  to 
get,  and  but  few  hands  to  do  the  work,  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  new  hose  than  to  mend  old  ones  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  throw  away  a  pair  of  stockings  for  a  little 
hole  or  two,  and  yet  I  will  venture  the  assertion, 
not  more  than  one  woman  in  twenty  darns  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  so  as  to  leave  the  garment, 
comfortable  to  the  wearer  Nothing  is  needed 
but  a  little  patience  and  practice.  Any  one  can 
learn  to  darn  neatl3^  It  inxy  be  old-fashioned 
to  say  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  little  of  the 
time  some  ladies  spend  in  crocheting,  braiding, 
patch-work,  &c.,  would  be  far  better  employed 
in  putting  into  wearable  shape  some  of  the  pile 
of  holey  hose  that  always  accumulate  in  the 
liouse  where  they  "don't  darn  stockings." 
Should  none  of  the  family  need  them,  they  will 
be  most  grateful,  to  some  "of  those  "poor"  whom 
our  Lord  tells  us  we  have  "always  with  us." 

The  length  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  of  any- 
thing beyond  suggestions,  so  no  particular  in- 
structions can  be  given.  Almost  ever}-^  one  has 
the  capacity  to  learn  sewing  and  its  accessories, 
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the  will  to  acquire  and  put  in  practice  tha^ 
knowledge,  is  what  is  needed.  Each  sewing 
member  of  a  famih'  should  have  her  own  icork- 
basket  or  box,  and  there  should  be  besides  a  gen- 
eral work-basket.  It  is  one  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing of  little  things  to  have  one's  work-basket 
tumbled  up,  cotton-tangled,  needles  lost,  &c. 
The  general  basket  should  contain  a  supply  of 
buttons  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  bits  of  tape, 
a  cushion  with  pins  and  needles  of  various  sizes, 
some  needles  ready  threaded,  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able at  a  minute's  notice  for  those  inevitable 
buttons  that  have  "been  off  six  months,"  or  for 
any  other  hurried  use.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  very 
slender  needle  threaded  with  fine  white  silk  to 
use  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

There  should  be  always  on  hand  a  good  supply 
of  working  material.  I  have  been  in  houses 
where  the  finest  thread  to  be  had  was  No.  20, 
and  the  finest  needle  No.  7.  The  collection  of 
buttons,  odds  of  all  sorts,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  being  alike. 

AVhile  linen  or  cotton  goods  for  hand  sewing, 
are  much  more  easily  sewn  if  well  scalded  in 
good  Hoap-suds^  rinsed  clean  and  nicely  ironed. 
For  machine  sewing,  goods  are  best  unwet,  so 
that  sewing  and  material  may  shrink  alike. 
Machine  sewing  being  so  much  more  close  and 
tight  than  hand  work,  shrinks  and  draws  the 
material.  In  cutting  out  economise  material. 
If  not  necessary  to  do  so  for  econom3''s  sake  it 
should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  Use 
neatness  and  symmetry  in  all  the  details  of 
making  garments.  Narrower,  flat  hems  and 
frills  are  just  as  easily  made  as  thick  ones, 
and  small,  even  stitches  are  no  hai'der  to  take 
than  great,  uneven  ones  grinning  like  cat's 
teeth. 

As  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  any  branch 
of  learning  or  workmanship,  requires  a  special 
gift  for  that  one  thing,  it  may  not  be  within  every 
woman's  power  to  become  a  thoroughly  accom- 
plished needle- woman,  but  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  to  learn  to  sew  respectably  at  least, 
and  there  are  few  conditions  in  life  in  which  a 
woman  can  be  placed  where  a  knowledge  of  the 
u^e  of  needle  and  scissors  will  not  sometimes  do 
her  good  service.  Where  the  means  for  acquire- 
ment are  not  so  easy,  and  tlie  amount  of  mental 
exercise  required  so  small,  it  must  be  the  want 
of  will  that  prevents  any  woman  from  knowing 
enough  of  the  construction  of  her  husband's 
wardrobe  to  be  able  to  supply  any  deficiency 
therein  if  she  should  by  chance  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  professional  seamstresses. 
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I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  iiDtlerstood  that  these 
remarks _are  uncharitably  applied  to  those  pooi 
women  who,  having^  been  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance of  needle  work,  have  married  and  have 
now  large  families  to  take  up  nearly  all  their 
time.  It  is  not  yet  tooj  late  for^  such  women  to 
learn  much  to  help  themselves,  when  they  can 
find  a  spare  hour  for  practice,  but  they  should 
make  it  a  special  duty  to  see  that  their  daughtei  s 
do^not  grow  up  as  ignorant  as  they  did.  If  tbey 
should  never  come  to  need  such  knowledge,  it 
may  enable  them  to  help^others  A  knowledge 
of  honestAvork^is  sure^to  produce  good  in  some 
direction. 

Maryland  State  Grange. — Held  its 
ninth  annual  session,  in  this  city,  during 
the  second  week  of  last  month.  It  was  fully 
attended.  The  State  Master  Henry  O. 
Devries,  opened  the  meeting  with  his  annual 
address  which  was  a  highly  creditable  per- 
lormance,  carefully  worded  and  exhibited, 
enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
present  and  future  prospects  of  agriculture. 
Among  other  statements  in  this  excellent 
address,    Mr.  D.  said  : 

"  As  to  state  legislation  their  is  little  to 
suggest;  not  that  necessity  therefore  does 
not  exist,  but  it  seems  useless  to  ask  it  when 
party  legislation  is  so  absorbing.  Our  to- 
bacco, grain,  dairy  and  fruit  interests  all  need 
help  or  supervision,  but  year  after  year  they 
are  consigned  to  neglect,  and  whether  it  is 
wise  to  seek  anew  for  any  relief  must  be 
determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the  State 
Grange. " 

He  also  gave  the  remarkable  tact  that  the 
business  done  during  the  year  by  the  busi- 
ness agency  of  the  Grange  amounted  to 
near  $600,000. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $334,  and  the  Secretary's  re- 
port showed  84  active  granges  and  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2700.  There  was  much 
profitable  discussion  during  the  sessions 
and  some  reports  by^Committees  of  an  in- 
teresting^character.  The  meeting  was  har- 
monious and  encouraging.  We  would  like 
to  give  more'^particulars  but  our  limited 
space  this  month  forbids  our  giving  a  more 
ejctended  report, 


Fresh  Texas  Beef  in  Eastern  Cities. 

[From  DAI.LAS  Herai^d.] 

The  shipments  of  fresh  beef  from  Texas 
to  the  Eastern  cities,  already  slaughtered, 
dressed  and  ready  for  the  market  stalls, 
must  in  the  near  future,  grow  to  be  an  im- 
mense enterprise  and  business.  We  have 
the  beeves,  and  taking  them  fresh  from 
theii  rich,  mesquite  pastures  or  the  fatten- 
ing stalls,  v.'here  they  are  «corn  fed,  the 
meat  will  be  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent, 
sweeter,  jucier  and  healthier  than  when 
shipped  to  these  markets  by  rail  and 
slaughtered  there  all  feverish  from  their 
confinement,  excitement  and  abstinence 
from  water  and  food  on  the  journey.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  refrigerator  cars,  and 
of  the  practibihty  of  these  cars  the  Boston 
Journal  says : 

"  In  Quincy  Market,  yesterday,  dealers 
in  fresh  meats  were  examining  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  samples  of  dressed  beef 
which  were  brought  from  Chicago  in  a 
Tiffany  refiigerator  car  in  six  days.  The 
beef  was  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  it  had 
been  brought  from  Brighton,  and  the  mar- 
ket men  pronounced  it  as  desirable  in  every 
respect.  Chicago  dressed  beef  has  been 
coming  to  this  market  for  several  years 
past,  but  there  has  always  been  a  prejudice 
against  it,  as  facilities  for  bringing  it  here 
in  strictly  prime  order  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther were  not  satisfactory.  But  it  seems 
that  all  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
and  that  beef  killed  in  Chicago  can  be  laid 
down  here  in  six  or  seven  days  in  perfect 
condition.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  public,  for  if  fresh  beef  can 
be  brought  here  from  the  west  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  consumers  in  as  good  order  as 
the  beef  killed  in  this  vicinity,  it  must 
lower  the  price,  as  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
here  will  be  much  lower  than  on  live  cattle. 
This  car  load  was  shipped  when  the  tem- 
perature outside  was  at  80,  and  brought 
here  over  the  National  Dispatch  line  on  a 
Tiffany  car,  whose  temperature  was  from 
40  to  44°" 

We  can  furnish  bound  copies  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer  for  some  years  back 
at  $2.00 per  copy. 

I  '^^We  are^' authorized  to  dispose  of 
some' very  choice  Jersey  calves  and  a  feiv 
!  prime  sheep  of  the  Oxfordshire  breed. 
j  Those  wantitig  such^stock  had  better  write 
1  mQ.t  once  on  Ihe  subject. 
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Carrier  Pigeons  as  Doctors'  Mes- 
sengers.— The  Medical  Record  has  the 
following  :  A  physician  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
training  homing  pig^eons  for  use  in  his 
practice.  Some  of  his  young  birds,  put 
upon  the  road  to  make  records  for  dis- 
tance, have  made  very  good  time,  namely, 
fifty  miles  in  ninety  minutes,  sixty-six  miles 
in  eighty-two  minutes.  Horfiing  pigeons 
are  largely  used  by  country  physicians, 
both  here  and*  abroad.  One  doctor  in 
Hamilton  county,  N.  Y.,  uses  them  con- 
stantly in  his  practice,  extending  over 
two  townships,  and  considers  them  an  al- 
most invaluable  aid.  After  visiting  a 
patient  he  sends  the  necessary  prescription 
to  his  dispensary  by  pigeon  ;  also  any  other 
advice  or  instruction  the  case  or  situation 
may  demand.  He  frequently  also  leaves 
pigeons  at  places  from  which  he  wishes  re- 
ports of  progress  totbe  dispatched  at  speci- 
fied times,  or  at  certain  crises.  He  says  he 
is  enabled  to  attend  a  third  more  business 
at  least  through  the  time  saved  to  him  by 
the  use  of  pigeons.  In  critical  cases  he  is 
able  to  keep  posted  by  hourly  bulletins 
from  the  bedside  between  daylight  and 
nightfall,  and  he  can  recall  case  after  case 
where  lives  have  been  saved  that  must  have 
been  lost  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  depend 
upon  ordinary  means  to  convey  informa- 
tion. 


Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
— On  Friday,  gth  ult.,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  held  their 
regular  meeting  at  the  College.  There 
were  present  Mr.  Allen  Dodge,  Hon  J.  Car- 
roll Walsh  and  Mr.  Carroll  Goldsborough, 
on  the  part  of  the  stochholders,  and  Hon. 
Barnes  Compton  and  Comptroller  Keating, 
of  the  State.  Hon.  J.  Carroll  Walsh,  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Merry- 
man,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted.  Hon.  Wilmot  Johnson,  of 
Baltimore  county,  was  elected  to  the  va- 
cancy in  the  board.  Messrs.  Walsh, 
Dodge  and  President  Parker  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  attend  the  next  ag- 
ricutlural  convention,  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington Januaiy  loth,  1882.  President 
Parker's  report  was  very  full,  and  supple- 
mented by  reports  from  each  professor  of 
the  college.  The  farm  work  of  the  institu- 
tion this  year  was  done  entirely  by  students. 
Towsontown  JournaL 
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